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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 


For the Register and Observer. 


HYMNS OF THE MORNING AND EVENING. NO. VIII. 


[BY 0. W. WITHINGTON,] 


I. 
My Heart would seek Thee, Lord. The glorious Day 
Hath broken the dim mystery of Night, 
And clearing each faint shadow from my way, 
Reveals her duty to my spirit’s sight:— 
Lord of the Morning! keep my footstep free 


From Error’s path, and win my soul to Thee. 


Il. 

Thea hast o’er Earth a spell of beauty thrown, 
Her Voices to Thy praise their music bring; 
To Thee the woods and streams uplift their tone, 

The birds of Summer in their gladness sing :— 
To them Thou giv’st the sunshine of a Day— 


To me, a Life that passes not away. 


Ill. 
And I would praise Thee with an earnest Mind, 
ly action and in utterance would be 
Subject to Virtue ;—in Thy presence find 
Peace—and myself continually with Thee ;— 
At morning praising Thee—and in the night 


Making thy word wy counsel and delight. 
THE DEATH OF JESUS. 

The great and most obvious reason we have 
to love our Savior, is, that he died forus. Cu.- 
ses have occurred in which an individual, in at- 
tempting to rescue another, has succeeded, but 
at the consequent loss of his own life. In such 
a case how deeply will the memory of so true a 
friend be cherished in the heart of the survivor! 
Through every following year, wherever he may 
go, the recollection of that event will be kept, 
as a holy thing, in the sgnctuary of his best af- 
"How has the love of mankind dwelt 
on the names of those who have died for the 
liberty of their country. They gave the last 
and greatest proof of their attachment to their 


fections. 


native land, for ‘ greater love hath no man than | 


this, that a man lay down his life’ for the ob- 
iect of his affection. —And when the philanthro- 
pist has gone down to an untimely grave, the 
victim of his exertions to improve the condition 
of his race, how has the love of those whom he 


aimed to bless, made his last resting place a, 


hallowed spot. From the same cause results, 


in no slight degree, our attachment to our bles- ' 


sed Savior. He died for us; he died that we 


might live; and therefore we love him. 


not of a peculiar, complicated, and mysterious 
theory, but of the simple fact that our friend and 
master, Jesus Christ, laid down his life for our 
sakes. 


for our sins; let the Unitarian believe that its 
design was to confirm his mission, to render 
perfect his example of endurance, to prepare for 
his resurrection ; in this both agree, ‘ Jesus died, 


and for us;’ and both look to him, to ‘ Jesus | 


Christ and him crucified,’ as the object of pecu- 
liar loveliness and attraction in the Father’s dis- 
pensation of love. 

It is an important consideration in viewing 
the manifestation of our Savior’s love in his 
death, that the sufferings he endured might have 
been avoided. They were voluntary, anticipa- 
ted from the very first, yet encountered of his 
own accord. 
object he had in view, compelled him, after the 
supper to resort to the place where he knew that 
Judas would conduct his captors? And even 
when there, and when surrounded by those who 
came to take him, what was his language to 
his ardent disciple ? 
‘that I cannot now pray to my Father, and he 
shall presently give me more than twelve le- 
3ut how then shall the Scrip- 
tures be fulfilled, that thus it must be? We 
see in this the confirmation of what is else- 
where said, that ‘God gave not the Spirit by 
measure unto him.’ He might have delivered 
himself by a miracle. Had not this power 
been conferred on him, his trial would not have 
been complete.—He had the power, but that 
men might be saved, he used it not. Volunta- 
rily he submitted to deat, voluntarily he drank 
of that cup, whose bitterness he so well knew, 
because he also knew that it was the cup of 
salvation to mankind. 

The same love which prompted him to the 
voluntary sacrifice of life, was apparent in all 
the trying scenes by which that sacrifice was 
Listen to his language at the last 


The 


gions of angels ? 


completed. 
aflecting conversation before his death. 


words were uttered on that memorable night, 
of love. 


when he instituted his communion 
They were recorded by one who heard them, 
leaning on Jesus’ breast, whose deepest heart 
drank in every tone, and whose life and teach-| 
ing showed that he had not heard and loved in 
yain. What must have been the feelings of 
the venerable Apostle, the holy John, as late in 
life he recorded those words of love, heard at 
such an hour, from such a friend; ‘ Let not 
your hearts be troubled » ye believe in God, be- 
[ go to prepare a place for 
you, and | will come again and receive you un- 
to myself, that where [ am, there ye may be 
also. 
with you. A new commandment I give unto} 
you, that ye love one another; as I have loved} 
you, that ye also love one another; By this| 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if| 
ye have love one to another. Peace I leave| 
with you, my peace I give unto you; notas the | 
world giveth, give I unto you. Let not your} 
heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid. Ye | 


lieve also in me. 


have heard how I said unto you, I go away,| ‘ec! 
and come again unto you. If ye loved me, ye | difference to every thing else, while the love of | 


would rejoice, because 1 said, I go unto the 
Father.’ How affectionately does he strive to 
comfort those he was about to leave. How 
must the tears of the old man liave flowed, as 
his faithful pen recorded that holy and affecting 
address of his friend and his master. 


Let the Calvinist believe that the death | 
of Jesus satisfied the demands of divine justice | 


What power, other than the high | 


‘ Thinkest thou,’ said he, | 





Let us view our Lord at a later period. Ar- 
rayed by the soldiers of Herod and Pilate in the 
mock emblems of royalty, scourged, bearing 
With pain the heavy cross up the hill of execu- 


—< 


tion what is his deportment? Hear his words| er if he be useless, unimpressive, uninteresting? | ‘clothed upon—they belong to us, they are not 


to that crowd of lamenting females. 
words which flowed from a heart full of an- 
guish at his country’s approaching calamities, 
even at the moment when that country had re- 
jected, and was about to put him to death. 


, , 
weep for yourselves and for your children. 

He has passed on. He is nailed to the cross. 
The passers-by are mocking him in his suffer- 


given ! 
them, in common with the human race, if they 


strikes ? 


the hearing, and leaves nothing for the hearers 


'of in company ? 


| tenderness ? 
| faults. 


) mer. 


‘ * Daughters of Jerusalen, weep not forme ; but} smoothness of address that prevents every ex- 
/citement that would rend by terror, or melt by | 
We plead not for coarseness nor | 
A speaker may be animated, yet deco- 
ing, and he—is praying that they may be for- | rous ; but, in popular addresses, if either fails, 
For them it was that he died; for| it is better to sacrifice the latter than the for- 
Let the squeamishly hypercritical re- 


They are} What is it that nothing offends if nothing! 
What is the harangue that dies in) 


to carry away, to think of in solitude, to speak | 
What but a fault is the! 


| 


would but allow his death to have its intended| member, that he is laboring to little purpose, | 


effect. There are two, however, who stand 
near him, far differently disposed from them. 
One is a mother. She sees her child,—her lov- 
ed, her holy child, him who had been foretold 
by angels, the expected Redeemer of Israel, dy- 
{ 

) 


ing in agony.— What are her thoughts? Is! 


there one among them at that moment fixed on 
herself? Oh no; no; they are with him; 
they dwell on his wounds, on his distorted, 
| agonized features. —But though she thinks not 
of herself, he, in his last hour, has a thought 
for her. The words, which pain allows him 
to pronounce, are but few—‘ Woman, behold 
thy son! son, behold thy mother!’ ‘ And from 
that hour, that disciple took her to his own 
home.’ 

The Centurion, when he saw the earthquake, 
and those things that were done, said, ‘ Truly, 
this was the Son of God!’ We see not these 
things, but we hear the voice, we see the feel- 
ings of the sufferer himself, and we need no 
other proof. 

The love which filled his soul for his friends, 
his mother, his countrymen, extended in a still 
wider circle, to embrace all mankind. ‘ Neith- 
er pray I,’ said he, ‘ for these alone, but for all 
who shall believe on me through their word.’ 
We, of the present day, are of the number of 
those to whom he has testified his affection by 
his death. We are his friends, on the same 
condition which he imposed on those around 
him; we too are his friends, if we do whatso- 
ever he commands us. Thanks be to God for 
the gift of such a friend, in whose character we 
may behold the model of all we should aim to 
be; a friend who has trod the path which we 
must tread, the path of contest with temptation, 
and of victory over it; a friend who has con- 
quired death, and disarmed him of his terrors ; 
who has gone before to prepare us mansions in 
the heavens, ‘ that where he is, there we may 
be also.’—Unitarian Christian. 


This | 
is the doctrine of the cross, the most attractive | 
feature of the Christian dispensation ; consisting | 





WILLIAM JAY’s VIEWS AS TO THE TRUE MODE OF 
PREACHING. 

[From the Preface to § the Christian Contemplated, ina 
course of Lectures,’ by Rev. William Jay, an Orthodox 
mioister of England.] 

The author has always preferred to study re- 
ligion, not in its abstractions, but in its sub- 
| jects; not in its speculative opinions, but in its 
practical principles; not in its distant generali- 
ties, but in its appropriated and particular influ- 
ences. He has always endeavored to follow it 


notions, seasons, and services, into actual and 
ordinary life; and to esteem and applaud it on- 
ly in proportion as it exerts and displays itself 


in that wisdom which is from above; which is | 


first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to 
be entreated, full of merey and good fruits, 
without partialuy, and without hypocrisy. He 
is aware that these lectures would not have 
been completely congenial with the taste of 
some hearers. They would have said, ‘We 
want want more of doctrine and more of Christ.’ 
The complaint now supposed is, however, too 
often the whining and seditious jargon of a par- 
ty, and the very last party in the world he 
would consult in his preaching. The dissatis- 
fied are in spiritual things what some discon- 
tented zealots are in political; they are gospel 
radicals, and disserve and disgrace the cause of 
evangelical religion. They are not always even 
moral; they are never amiable. They set at 
nought all sacred relations, proprieties, and de- 
cencies; while many of them abandon family 
worship, and leave their children in religious 
ignorance. Self-willed are they; self-confident, 
presumptuous, censorious, condemnatory; of 
their ministers, not learners but judges, they 
make a man an offender for a word. In hear- 
ing all is fastidiousness. Appetite has given 
place to lusting. They go to the house of God 
not for wholesome food, but for something to 
elevate and intoxicate. But the people the 
lecturer addressed have not so learned Christ. 
He was not, therefore, in his preparations ne- 
cessitated to think of the likings or dislikings 
of a sickly, puny, or perverted orthodoxy, a party 
spirit, or an anathematizing bigotry. Neither 


would he ever consent to officiate in any con-; 


gregation where he could not stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ has made him free. 
This freedom from the fear of man is of the 
highest importance. The author pleads for an- 


'‘ other freedom —an exemption from the necessi- 


ty of gratifying the few at the expense of the 
many; an exemption from fastidiousness of 
composition and address; an exemption from 
such a primness of diction as admits of no an- 
ecdote, however chaste and apposite; an ex- 
emption from the too serious apprehension of 


Little children, yet a little while am 1) little faults in seeking to secure great impres- 


sions. How often do we hear on this point of 
the dignity of the pulpit, as though there was 
any dignity in a case like this, separate from 
ulility! Let a preacher be as correct as possi- 
ble, but let him think of founding his conse- 
quence upon something above minuteness and, 
finesse. Let him never imagine that his influ-} 
ence or dignity will ever be impaired by his, 


feeling and displaying a noble elevation, au in- | 


Christ bears him away, and he is lost in en-| 
deavoring to save a soul from death, and to hide | 
a multitude of sins. There is nothing a preach- | 
er should be satisfied with less than a tame) 
correctness, or his producing something that| 
will bear criticism, but which is as devoid of | 
excellency as it is free of defect. 


‘ 


‘who are looking out for faults. 


want facts, and are burdened with reflections. 
What is it but a series of} 
| characters, incidents, and allusions ? 
‘chapter on moral philosophy throughout 
| whole. ¥ oa Ny 
khow what best suits man? Let preachers’ 
‘then imitate the Bible. 


; 


} 


‘and polished dulness. 


| while consuming his time in subtle accuracies 
And Jet the man who is | 


‘in earnest about his work, never allow a fear of | 
a trifling mistake to repress, as says Gray, his 
‘noble rage, and chill the genial current of his_ 


soul. 


ardor—great excellencies will redeem small) 
failures—and think not of the perverse-minded, | 


A preacher 


need not grovel down to the level of the vulgar, 


he should always be somewhat above them— 
yet so as to raise their tone to his. 
never soar out of their reach. 


Let him | 
The presence of 


others may tempt him to such flights; but the | 


educated and refined, if men whose favor is 


dation to the needs of the people. 


worth thinking of, willeommend his accommo- | 
Our Savior | 


spoke so that the common people heard him | 


gladly. 


to them. 
ry teaches philosophy, by examples. But nothing 
is to be done in them without excitement. 
how often are they addressed without emotion ! 


Yet | 


And now they hear gladly the gospel | 
whenever it is properly presented and illustrated | 
Duty should be taught them as histo- | 


Their very understandings must be approached | 


through their imagination and passions, and 
they are lectured as if they had none. 
are never to be starved into a surrender; and 
they are circumvallated and trenched at a dis- 
tance. 


They | 


They are only to be taken by an as-| 


sault; and they are slowly and formally be-| 


sieged. 


they are furnished with allusions taken from 


the arts and sciences, or to show his taste, serv- | 


ed uj witth a disquisition stript of every figure, 
and bald as it is wearisome. 
ing sentences—the words of the wise, as goads 


They want seasonable and familiar, 
imagery, and to show the preacher’s learning, | 


They want strik- | 


. ‘ 
and as nails, and they have long and tame para- | 


graphs. They only want truths to be brought 


home to their consciences—they admit them al- | 
ready ; and they are argued and reasoned into | 


confusion and doubt. They want precedents, 
and are supplied with precepts. They want in- 
stances, and are deadened by discussions. They 


‘Look at the Bible. 
Not one 


Is this thé work of God?» 


they reason, discuss, argue, prove, in nicely-bal- 
anced, well-polished sentences. 


\ 


But instead of that, | 


Hence they} 


. . ; 
, P . , awaken so little attention, take no firm hold on) 
out from its too common confinement in certain | 


the mind and feelings, especially of the young | 


and the common people ; 
* And drowsy tisklings lull the distant fold.’ 


‘ General declamations and reflections do |it- 
tle in a popular audience. The preacher must 
enter into detail, and do much by circumstance. 


ae 


Nothing can penetrate but what is pointed: | 


every indictment must particularize and specify. 


The eye may take in a large prospect, but we! 


are affected only by a minute inspection. 
Preachers are not to stand long with their peo- 


ple on the brow of the hill, showing them a 


wide and indistinct expansion, but take them! 


by the hand and lead them down to certain 
spots and objects. They are to be characteris- 
tic of persons, of vices, and virtues. A preach- 
er must also indulge in a certain degree of dif- 
fusiveness. He who passes rapidly from one 
thing to another is not likely to impress, or in- 
deed even to inform, the majority of his audi- 
ence. To affect them he must dwell upon the 
thought, and ; resent it under different aspects. 


Precept must be upon precept, line upon line ;' 


here a little and there a little; and the preach- 
er will often see by the look and manner of 
the hearer that what he failed to aceomplish by 
a first stroke has been done by a second. The 


language of the Scriptures it is desirable to’ 


employ, for it is the words used by inspired 
men, and on the subjects of revelation it is the 
most definite and significant, the best known 
and understood by the people, and intimately 
connected with the devotional feelings. 


It is! 


at once the key to the understanding and the | 


soul. 
sional use of poetic diction ? 
this kind will often relieve and often revive the 
attention, While it serves to fix the sentiment 
more firmly in the memory. 
Bible is poetical! Whatever subject is in hand, 
exhibit it in its fullest bearings and highest im- 
portance. 


Who can reasonably object to the occa- | 
A sentence of} 


How much of the | 


True, some things may hence look } 


rather inconsistent with each other; but strong- | 
ly to represent and strongly to recommend the’ 
present subject, is the method of the sacred wri- | 


ters. They never seem afraid of expressing 
themselves too forcibly at the time. 
er stop to fritter away their teachings by quali- 
fications. There are qualifications to be found, 


| 


They nev-' 


but in other places, and on other occasions. | 


_He must be a spiritless teacher who never pro- 
duces the surprise of a paradox, who never! 
alarms the timid and cautious, and 
strength of statement and urgency does not fur- | 


nish some seeming contradictions.’ 


WHAT IS MEANT BY HAVING FAITH. 


But what I mean by having Faith is this— 
realize your connexion with the world of spir- 
its. Remain not looking constantly at the 
earth—clinging always to the soil—believing 
yourself merely an animal of flesh, and blood, 
and bones. Think not so much of earthly 
things, more of heavenly things. You have a 


He that win-| soul as well as a body—no, I am mistaken. 


neth souls is wise. What is every other praise} You are a soul, All of you are souls—and 
of an instrument if it does not answer its end ?| these bodies, these outward forms, are tents in 


What is every other commendation of a preach- | Which we dwell—clothing with which we are 


whose | 


\ 
j 
{ 





Let him feel his subject, and follow his | 







us. You cannot deny this—now realize it. 
Make it more and more a real conviction, and 
then you will have Faith. Believe that a man 
is not profited who gains the whole world and 
loses his own soul. We know this now—it is 
plain and evident, but we do not believe it so 
as to act upon it. If we did, we should have 
Paith. 
THE SCRIPTURES TEACH GOD’S WILLINGNESS TO 
FORGIVE HIS REPENTANT CHILDREN WITHOUT 
A VICARIOUS ATONEMENT. 


I shall refer to only a few of the many pas- 
sages which clearly inculcate the truth. 


Isaiah lv. 7., we read: ‘ let the wicked for-' 


sake his way, and the unrighteous ian his 
thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord, and 
He will have mercy upon him ; and to our God, 
for.he will abundantly pardon. 

Exodus xxxiii. 2.: ‘Say unto them: As I 
live saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in 
the death of the wicked; but that the wicked 
turn from his way and live. Turn ye, turn ye, 
from your evil ways, for why will ye die, O 
house of Israel ?” 


Dan. ix. 9: ‘To the Lord our God belong’ 


mercies and forgiveness, though we have rebel- 
led againt him.’ 

In Luke xv., we find recorded the beautiful 
and instructive parable of the prodigal son. 
The father, in that parable is the representative 
of the Deity; and in his conduct towards his 
repentant son, we have a representation of 
God’s dealings with us, his human offspring. 
Now here we find, that this good father forgives 
his son the moment that the son returns to him. 
He does not require that another s 1all first suffer 
in that son’s stead, to satisfy his offended jus- 
tice, The son has already suffered the natural 
consequences of his follies. His sufferings have 
produced the desired effect; they have restored | 
the wanderer to his duty and to his home; and 
the moment tht he thus returns, his father for- 
gives him freely and unconditionally. Now 
this, according to our Savior’s teaching, is the 
exact’ representation of God’s conduct tow- 
ards man. His wisdom and goodness have, 
so otdered it, that virtue and spiritual happiness 
are inseparably connected as cause and effect ; 
and that vice and folly necessarily lead to spir-_ 
itual unhappiness and suffering. Whenever, 
therefore, man leaves the path of duty, which 
alone leads to true happin’ss, and seeks his 
happiness in vice, in folly, and in the gratifica- | 
tion of his animal passions, he then becomes. 
unhappy, and suffers the necessary consequen- | 
ces of his aberrations from the path of duty. | 
But when his sufferi:gs, and the other motives 
pe Se with which his heavenly Father 

} Surrounded him, produce. the intended effect, | 


eall the wanderer to virtue and to God, 


er, like the parent in the parable 
*. ¢ pie aes: ' 


All his errors are freely forgiven ; and the celes-' 












tial spirits rejoice, that another has been added 
‘that the former will lead to the great end desir- | 


to the number of the heirs of immortality. 
Now all this is worthy of the goodness and | 
mercy of God ;—all this is in perfect accordance ; 
with the uniform teachings of the scriptures ; 
but. it is totally irreconcilable with the doctrine 
of a vicarious atonement. 

Another passage, decisive of the point under 
consideration, is found in Matt. xviii., from the 
25th to the 27th verses, where our Savior com- 
pares the divine mercy to that of a king, who 
forgave to one of his poor servants a very large 
debt. Here, again, we find nothing of a surety, 
or substitute ;—nothing of another’s paying the 
debt, or making satisfaction for the poor ser-, 
vant. His deliverance is solely due to the un-| 
purchased goodness and generosity of the king. | 

The last passage which I shall notice as bear- 
ing on this point, is the exhortation of our Sa- 
vior, recorded in Luke vi., 36: ‘ Be ye there- 
fore merciful as your Father also is merciful.’ 
In several places our Savior had recommended 
a merciful disposition, and the forgiveness of 
injuries, as belonging not only to the principal | 
graces, but also to the essential duties of a re- 
ligious character. In the text last quoted, he 
endeavors to enforce those precepts by setting 
forth to his followers the example of their heav- 
enly Father, for their imitation. I do not 
know that a stronger incitement to charity could 
be presented to‘the human mind, than that here ; 
adduced by Christ, or one better calculated to 
call into action the best affections of the human 
heart. But let us now for a moment suppose 
the popular doctrine of the atonement to be true, } 
and what will then be the import of the above 
tex! 2? It will then teach us, that, in order to 
assimilate our conduct to that of our heavenly 
Father, we must never forgive an injury, until | 
full satisfaction for it has been made to our of- | 
fended justice, by the infliction of an adequate | 
punishment, either on the offender, or on his 
substitute. How totally different is this from 
the teachings of the Savior, and from the ex-; 
ample which he has set us ?— Western Messen- | 


ger. 


f 


{ 

a | 
| 
CONFIDENCE IN ONE’S SPIRITUAL RELATIONSHIP, A | 
SUURCE OF TRUE GREATNESS. | 


It is a confidence in his spiritual relationship, | 
his connexion with something better than dust, 
and stones which gives man all his nobleness, | 
and magnanimity, and greatness of mind. It} 
is the consciousness that he and other men | 
have sometimes high thoughts, and noble feel- | 
ings, that he has the power of doing sometimes | 
a generous action, it is the belief finally that) 
he is the child of God, made in his image, act- | 
ed upon by his spirit, and intended by him for 
immortality, these are the sort of thoughts / 
which produce and strengthen magnanimity of | 
character. Lord Bacon remarks -that as a dog, | 
who finds himself supported by a man, has; 
more generosity and courage, because he de-| 
pends on this nature which is higher and bet- 
ter than ais own: so a man who rests and as- 
sures himself of divine protection and favor, 
gathers a force and faith, which human nature 
in itself could never attain. Is it not certain 
that a being made up of a soul and body, who 
wholly neglects to strengthen or improve his 
soul, and seeks only to gratify the wants of the 





ee 


} 


| faith and respect for your own soul and spirit. 


j 


‘far enough. 


body, must debase his nature. One of the old! 
poets makes man’s principal distinction over 
the other animals, consist in his having a face 
which looks up to the stars. But if he does 
| not choose to employ it in such contemplation, 
| but prefers to inspect the earth, he resigns his 
\ distinction and prerogative. 

This confidence grows up by exercise. Ac- 
| custom yourselves to think of God, to pray to} 
| him, to thank him for his goodness, and you | 
will soon have a more real, and deep and living | 
‘faith in his existence. Look into your own | 
) heart, examine your own character and tenden- 








‘cies and powers, and you will obtain a true 
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/THE RELIGIOUS CHARACTER SHOULD BE PROGRES- 
SIVE. 
} 





We talk about progressiveness in religion. | 
| And in what sense and with what feelings do | 
| we use the term? We fear it is used too much | 
‘merely as a convenient word in controversy | 

against the prevalent revivals of the day. Is! 
itnot used too much in a*negative sense? ‘ We! 
think,’ mea say, ‘ we think that attainments in| 
religion should be progressive ;’ that is, ‘we, 
do not like these tumultuous revivals.’ ‘ We | 
like a progressive religion,’ that is, (does it not, 
too often amount only to this ?) that is, ‘we’ 
would prefer to remain indifferent to religion | 
altogether.’ There is great delusiveness in this 
word progressive. ‘ We are satisfied with the | 
doctrine,’ we’ say, ‘ we are clearly for progress ;’ | 
but there is danger that we get the idea that. 
the steps of this progress are so short and even | 
and slow, that conscience cannot discriminate | 
betiveen our actually taking these steps and our | 
neglecting to take them. A motion that is re-| 
quired to be so moderate, may very soon and 
quite imperceptibly end in utter stagnation ; } 
we are slow to perceive and our hearts are slow | 
to remind us, that our proud and sound theory | 
about progress may be in fact, in character, no 
progress at all, or only such a progress, one | 
way or the other, backward or forward, as the 
accidental circumstances of life produce. Let | 
us not be misunderstood. We would have re-' 
ligion progressive, and earnestly deprecate all | 
systems and processes inconsistent with this | 
fundamental doctrine. But we would have a 
progress that means something—that is some- 
thing, and something positive, and not merely | 
rational in philosophy and victorious in polem- | 
ics but delusive and obsolete in practice. We} 
Want progress but we want a real and a per- 
ceptible progress, watchful, prayerful, unremit- 
ted progress. 

Why do we prefer a progressive religion to 
the religion of popular revivals? It is not) 
merely because these last produce an unwhole- | 
some excitement, because they agitate and dis- | 
tract the community and go counter to the spi- 
rit of Jeage snd ihe. gooyal-_ Li ie pat. she 
we prefer steady progress, or we ought to pre 


fer it, to a quick excitement, because we trust 


} 
' 
} 


' 


ed—an individual and a public religious char- | 
acter. We like the doctrine of a prugressive | 


religion, because it is the spirit of that doc- 


trine to lead to great and growing religious at- 

tainments. It is a thorough going and a far\ 
reaching doctrine. It is a stricter doctrine} 
than the revival doctrine, binding us with} 
stronger obligations, reyuiring more effort and | 
greater perseverance. The revival system and. 
the religious views connected with it do not go| 
They are too lax. They bring; 
the convert to soon to a stand. They are exor-. 
bitant in their claims for a day, but they do not! 
penetrate the life. Now if the progressive } 
system have any merit above this, it is that it | 
never lets go its hold upon us. It requires all 

the present effort we are able to make, and then 


, with equal strictness it requires that effort to be 


continuous. It requires every possible present 
attainment, but does not allow us to be satis-| 
fied with that, but bids us go on adding virtue 
to virtue and grace to grace. It forbids us to | 
stop, however high or far we may think we 
have gone. Its word is still onward—onward | 
till death. The doctrine is progress, not rest. 
It permits no rest. Rest is in the grave, and 
in heaven, not amidst the conflicts and disci- | 
pline and sinfulness of the earth. The reward 
of rest is the property of hope, the promise of, 
the life that is to come. The reward of the 
present is the joy and satisfaction of progress, 
and the kindling hopes that brighten and_ 


'strengthen at every step, but are not consum-, 


mated till our day of life is closed in, till our: 
labor is over and we are taken from our pilgrim | 


‘age to our home. 


This is the spirit of the doctrine that the re- | 


| ligious character must be progressive. It is' 


not that we are to do less at any particular | 
time, but that we are never to cease doing. 1t} 
is not that religion ought never to be revived, 
but that it should never slumber nor slacken, | 
should begin where it has not begun, be quick- | 
ened where it is tardy, and go on, ‘go on with | 
the goings on of all things around it, blending } 
with life,’ blending more and more with feel- | 
ing and action, keeping up with the days and} 
years, fainting not with fatigue, sleeping not in 

indifference, forgetting the things that are be- | 
hind and reaching forth unto the things that are | 
before, and ‘ever holding the communion of} 
holy joy or patient trial with all the mercies 
and all the discipline of heaven.’ 

This may seem a hard and strict doctrine, 
and so itis. But then it is the true doctrine, 
stated in its broad meaning and requirements 
and consistently carried out. It is the true doc- 
trine. It is the doctrine of the rational mind 
and of rational Christianity. It is the only 
scriptural system we possess, either in theory 
or practice, tv oppose to the plausibility of the 
revival system.—We must live up to this doc- 
trine, or else we have nothing to show why 
these excitements with all their evils and in- 
adequacy are not, after all, the only hope and 
stay of Christianity in the world. 

If then we would be Christians according to 
our own interpretation of Christianity, if we 
would be consistent with our faith, we must 
make this progress, begin it, and continue it, as 
calmly, silently, unpretendingly as we will, but 











we must make it, or else our boasted, progres- 
sive religion is nothing but a theory, a word, 
We must begin where we find ourselves, ad- 
vance and grow better day by day, and year by 
year, or our religion is not in us— is buta 
name to dispute about, or a flimsy garb of out- 
ward observances, fit to flaunt in before the 
world, but is not the wedding garment of the 
accepted guests of our Lord. We must -grow 
better day by day or we are false to our creed. 
If we have done one good deed to day, we must 
do another and better tomorrow. If we have 
forsaken a sin or added aught to our good prin- 
ciples or piety to day, be it ever so much, yet 
our work is not done, we must enter the same 
field tomorrow, and again, working with equal 
diligence till the Lord of the harvest shall come 
to reckon with us. 

The sinful and thoughtless may conclude that 
because a great excitement and the processes of 
a revival are not generally desirable, they have 
therefore nothing to do, no particular effort to 
make, or at least none to make at any particu- 
lar time. They may take refuge under the 
perverted doctrine of a progressive religion, 
and imagine that because it requires no tumult, 
no violence, it requires nothing. ‘Let us have 
no sudden changes,’ say such, ‘they will not 
last.” ‘Let us have no great excitements— 
they are unwholesome.’ ‘Every thing must 
be cali, leisurely, gradual, and nothing must 
be hurried,’"—which amounts in fact to the con- 
clusion, that nothing need be done and nothing 
begun. But they err fatally, and most fatally 
according to their own doctrine. Everything 
is to be done, and instantly begun. The revi- 
val system is not best for such because it is not 
enough for them. A revival will not do, be- 
cause it may not come soon enough. It is a 
periodical thing, and another may not come 
round till they have gone to judgment, and the 
true doctrine does not allow them tu wait a mo- 
ment. A revival is not enough for them be- 
cause it will leave their work unfinished; but 
the true doctrine never releases them from ef- 
fort and progress till they go to their reward. 
To throw one’s self into the vortex of a great 
revival and to be carried along through its sev- 
eral stages, and then be proclaimed regenerate 
and safe, is comparatively an easy thing. But 
to begin with calm resolves and unyielding ef- 
forts, and go on with a watchful, patient and 
untiring diligence, without the aid of supersti- 
tion and delirium, this is a harder way, but it 
is the way of christianity, the way of life,— 
Unitarian Advocate. 





SECTARIANISM, AS HOSTILE TO A TRUTH-LOVING 
SPIRIT. 

By Sectarianism I understand the custom or 

practice) so nearly universal in the Christian ° 

world, that one would be apt to take it for the 





fellowship upon a prerequired identity of theo- 
logical opinion, marshalling men into little hos- 
tile bands badged and ticketed, as it were, to 
prevent mistakes: so that men come at last to 
think, feel, reason, and even interpret Scripture, 
nut individually, but in masses. How is in- 
tellect to grow, how is affection to become ex- 
panded and generous, under such a system as 
this? Can there be, is there likely to be, a 
spirit of truth leading into truth, when a man 
cannot have what is called an out-of-the-way 
opinion upon a theological question, but he 
must be cut off and cast out of the synagogue ? 
Is a man likely to think freely and strongly— 
strong minds may do it—but is it likely, ta- 
king the average of minds, that a man will 
think freely and strongly, who fears that if he 
think not after the approved standard of ortho- 
doxy, the minister and deacons of his church 
will be upon him with a domiciliary visit of ex- 
postulation, or a public sentence of disownment 
and excision? How few sects there are in this 
country that would not think it an actual sin to 
admit a man to the Lord’s Supper without his 
first avowing a belief, upon the abstrusest points 
in theology, in accordance with the catalogued 
opinions of their clergy,—-and, (which is immeis- 
urably worse, if worse need be,) unfolding the 
most secret history of his heart, tearing open the 
Holy of Holies of his soul, to the gaze of the lit- 
tle oligarchy of the meeting house. What a dis- 
cipline for the heart, at.d what a discipline for 
the intellect! Whata way of making a man a 
Christian! and what a way of making him a 
theologian! What can this end in, (one is 
tempted to ask,) but a dull stationary religion, 
and an equally dull and stationary theology ; 
weary hearts and feeble minds? That it does 
not always end thus, is because there is a 
something in Christianity which the discipline 
of Christian Churches cannot make quite inop- 
erative, und a something in human nature 
which that discipline cannot quite extinguish ; 
—and so with all this, sects, and the individ- 
uals that constitute sects, do progress, both in 
religion and theology; just so much as to show 
what they might do, were religion and theo- 
logy as free as Christ left them—but so fittle 
as also to show that the spirit of truth js not 
yet come that is to guide men into all truth. 

What can be more opposed to the spirit of 
truth—a spirit which, in order to lead into all 
truth, must be a spirit of inquiry and progres- 
sion, and of that kind of change which is im- 
plied in progression——the change, that is not of 
oscillation, but of expansion and onward move- 
ment—what can be more opposed to this spir- 
it, than the dead, dull, heavy, mechanical fixity 
of creeds and creed-bound sects ? 

Truly, there is a Reform wanted here; the 
world does want a real, searching, thorough 
Church-Reform. 

We want such a Church-Reform as shall 
make the Church of Christ, or fellowship of 





Christian and Christlike men, the Friend of hu- 


man hearts and minds, the advocate of all hu- 
man interests, the salt of the earth, the light of 
the world, a living fountain, whose waters fail 
not, of whatsoever things are true, venerable, 
just, lovely, virtuous and of good report.—And. 
what a glorious thing the church would be, 
how strong, how pure, how heavenlike, how 
fitly framed together, what a holy temple in the 
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Lord, what a habitation of God through the spir-| ing mockery to call sorrow 


it, what an asylum for sad hearts and doubting 
minds, what a nursery for great souls, what a 
symbol of nature’s kind maternity--what a 
glorious thing the church would be that should 
away with the jargon of sects and the cant of 
ereeds, and trust Christ’s promise, and appro- 
priate Christ’s Legacy, and make the Spirit of 
Truth the life and breath of its being! What 
a rock to build a church upon is Truth! What 
a bond to knit men together is the Love of 
Truth! What a principle of conservation, and 
what a principle of pro;rression (those two 1n- 
teresis which are just now rending the world 
in halves, because’men will take them separ- 
ately instead of together)——what a principle 
both of conservation and of progression, is the 
wérship of Truth ; the union of man with man, 
to learn and to teach the realities of God! 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY, AS REGARDS SIN. 
Christianity is distinguished by the profound 








sentiment of individual responsibility which per- 
vades it. All the arbitrary forms, and sacerdo- } 
tal interpositions, and hereditary rights, through | 
which other systems seek the divine favor, are 
disowned by it. It is a religion eminently per- | 
sonal; establishing the most intimate and soli- 
tary dealings between God and every human | 
soul. It is a religion emivently natural ; erad- | 
icating no indigenous affecnon of our mind, | 
distorting no primiuve moral sentiment; but 

simply consecrating the obligations proper to our | 
nature, and taking up with a divine voice the | 
whispers, scarce articulate before, of the con- | 
science withia us. In this deep harmony with } 
our inmost consciousness of duty, resides the | 
true power of our religion. It subdues and | 


governs our hearts, as a wise conqueror rules } 


‘ 

. . .: } 
the empire he has won; not by imposing a 
{ 


system of strange laws, but by arming with 
higher authority, and administering with more | 
resolute precision, the laws already recognised | 
and revered. 

This sense of individual accountability,— | 
notwithstanding the ingenuities of orthodox di- | 
vines on the one hand, and necessarian philoso- | 
phers on the other,—is impaired by all refer- | 
ence of the evil that is in us to any source be- 
yond ourselves. To look for a remoter cause 
than our own guilty wills,—to contemplate it as 
a Providential instrument, whether we trace it 
to Adam, to Satan, or directly to God, bewild- 
ers the simple perceptions of conscience, and 
throws doubt on its distinct and solemn judg- 
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for an ancestor’s | 


sin by the name of penitence, and to confound 
the perception (or, as it is termed, 


‘ application,’) 
of Christ’s holiness with the personal peace of 
conscience: the one can be nothing else than 
moral disapprobation, attended by the sense of 
personal injury ; the other, moral approval, at- 
tended by the sense of personal benefit: and 
mean and confused must be the sentiments of 
duty in a mind which can mistake these for the 
private griefs of contrition, and the serenity of 
a self-forgetful will. Only counte:feit emotions, 
and self-judgments half sincere, can consistent- 
ly arise from a faith which mystifies the primi- 
tive ideas of moral excellence, and destroys all 
distinct perception of its nature. It is always 
with danger that we turn away from the natural 
hand-writing of God upon the conscience : from 
heedless eyes the divine symbols fade away ; 
unless, indeed, in some preturnatural awaken- 
ing of our sight, they blaze forth once again, to 
tell us that the kingdom of true greatness hath 
departed from us. Let each cons der his own 
life as an indivisible unit of responsibility, no 
less complete, no less free, no less invested with 
solemn and solitary power, than if he dwelt, 
and always had dwelt, in the universe alone 
with God. There is confided to him, the sole 
rule of a vast and immortal world within ; 
whose order can be preserved or violated, whose 
peace secured or sacrificed, by no foreign influ- | 





ence. We cannot, by ancestral or historical ) 
relations, renounce our own free-will, or escape | 
one iota of its awful trusts. No faith which | 


forms and observances, that he has less and less 


need of them in proportion as he becomes spi- - 


ritual, seems to us as little sensible and true, 
as to say that an intellectual man need not read. 
We can as easily conceive of a scholar out 
growing his books, as of a Christian outgrowing 
his prayers, the church and the communion ; and | 
to the persons, who neglect either or all these, as 
a part of ‘the beggarly elements of this world,’ 
the lower and more mechanical portions of re- 
ligion, we think that without unchari‘ableness, 
we might say, ‘ if you observed these more faith- 
fully it would do you good ; you would attach 
to them a juster value and find their observance 
to be important and useful.’ 

Between a superstitious reverence for the | 
forms and ordinances of religion and a cold in- | 
difference to, and neglect of them, there is the | 
middle ground of a just appreciation and an in= 
telligent use of them,—a ground which many 
yet need to find and stand upon. In eri 
pating themselves from one extreme, they have | 








gone to the other. They have ceased to attach’ 


to the Lord’s Supper, and to other religious ob-_ 


servances, the essential importance and efficacy __some, while they admit that sin 
« 

/attached to them in former days; they no lon- | 

ger regard them as possessing in themselves | 


the absolute and independent value they were | 


fails to keep this truth distinct and prominent, | once supposed to possess ; it seems to them fol- 
no faith which shuffles with the sinner’s moral | ly to use them as they were once used, as di- | 


identity, contains the requisites of a ‘ doctrine | 
according to godliness.’—J. Martineau. | 


For the Register and Observer. 


rect methods of appeasing a guilty conscience | 


| and procuring the favor of God, and thus, be- | 
‘cause some have made, and still make them | 
| substitutes for practical piety, they refuse and | 


Messrs Editors,—Having seen in the news-| neglect to use them as aids to the cultivation | 


papers, frequent allusions to, but no full account| 
of, certain differences in opinion on theological | 
subjects subsisting between what are called the | 


Old and New School Congregationalists, of Communion Table. 


Connecticut, and threatening, it is said, to divide 
the denomination into two hostile parties, and 
desirous for reasons I need not give, of ascer- 
taining the nature and extent of these differen- 
ces, | take the liberty to request that, at some 


convenient opportanity, you will devote a little ihe spirituality of religion, do not need it; their 


space in the Register to this subject, and oblige 
one, who, though a Unitarian Christian, has oc- 
casion, just now, for information upon it, which 


and permanent strength of such piety. 
This is the feeling that keeps many from the | 
‘The ordinance is unim- | 


. . . . . } 
portant and unnecessary. It Is insignificant in | 


| comparison with social and moral duty whieb | 


they are faithful to discharge, and the spiritu- | 


ally minded, they who have come to understand | 
; 4 


own thoughts and contemplations are sufficient | 


/ 
| 
aid.’ But if unimportant and unnecessary | 
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‘differences between the two Theological Semi- 


naries, viz., that at New Haven and that at 
East Windsor. 

I. They differ in regard to thenature of mor- 
al agency and responsibility. The New School 
party hold that moral agency, that for which 
alone man is responsible to God, is the exercise 
of a voluntary power, a power by which the 
man, in any given circumstances, can put forth, 
not two contrary acts, but either of the two. 
The Old School party, not admitting that there 
is strictly any power in man to act in given 
circumstances and under given influences, oth- 
erwise than he does act, hold that man may 
be responsible to God, and the subject of appro- 
bation or blame, of reward or punishment, for 
that which was to him inevitable and irresisti- 
ble, and to the contrary of which he had no 
power. 

2. They differ in defining the nature of sin. 
The New School party hold that sin is the vol- 
untary perversion of the powers 
gent being, capable of knowing 
pursuing the right. Of the Old 


of an intelli- 
and willingly 


| 





} 


| 


me { 
only because the prevention of it by naked om- 
nipotence would have been inconsistent with 
the nature of his moral government—challenge 
the objector, who finds fault with God for this 
state of things, to show thata universe in which 
sin should have been every where and eternally 
prevented by the exertion of omnipotence, leav- 
ing to his creatures no power to sin, would have 
been better than such an one as this. The Old 


School party, ascribing the existence of sin to’ 


God—not simply to God’s power and wisdom 
in creating and directing that system of things 
to which sin is, in respect to his prevention, | 
incidental—but to God’s preference of sin to ho- | 





' ; j 
liness in every instance in which sin takes | 


place, and to his allwise arrangement of influ- 


ences which operate irresistibly, and without | 


any possibility to the contrary, to produce sin! 
in every case of its actual occurrence, seek to’ 


vindicate the perfections of God, not by referring 
to the results of the system to which the permis- 
sion of sin is incidental, but by attempting to 
show how much better, on the whole, the system 


School party, | is with sin, than it could have been without it— 


is voluntary, | by arguing that, while in all instances God pre- 
consisting in the determination of the will, | fers holiness to sin in themselves considered, 


maintain that the will is determined by causes, | he may in some instances, prefer sin to holiness 
the existence of which involves the impossibili- | all things considered. 


ty of a contrary determination ; while others 


| 


Such, in an abridged form, is the account 


of the same party contend that depravity con-| which Mr Bacon gives of the speculative differ- _ 
sists in a propensity existing in the nature of | ences between the Old and New School Con- ‘ 
man anterior to, and independent of all mental gregationalists of Connecticut. To what do 
action—a propensity which is voluntary in no ‘they amount? Does it not seem strange that 
other sense except as it controls the will by an intelligent Christian men should allow meta- 
influence which leaves in the agent no power to | physical distinctions of comparatively so trivial 


any other volition. 


‘ 
} 
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i 
a sort, to sever the bonds of their ancient fel-, 


3. They differ respecting that operation of | lowship and constitute them two 4istinct and; 


the Spirit of God, commonly known in modern | hostile parties ? 


Our. sympathies are of course, ; 
' 


theology by the name of regeneration, but, with the New School, for we perceive in tais | 


which the Westminster divines denomin:te, | party a spirit of inquiry that promises well in | 
The New School party hold | future. 


effectual calling. 


{ 
But as regards their present opinions, 


that inan under the regenerating influence of | we do not see that they are really much nearer . 
the Holy Spirit, though passive in respect to the the truth, than those of their opponents. They 
influence itself, is yet active in that change of | often use less revolting language in expressing | 
mind which is the end and result of the spirit’s | their views than the other party, and seem some- | 


"manifestly divine, I may by no means sli 


aetna 


would not have had, that i 
the world, the bisa anen 











if but the 
F none but t i 
scribes, pharisees, and Whilobiphe 


nd that by di : 
commit a greater sin oc Przwspesoronve them n 


thao I could have done, if be 
as he has done. Doubt and 
I oe a claim to ah 
teachers have asserted for themsely. “ely 
of having first been taught as Lae pact ne claim 
by higher authority than that to which I have ore 
tomed to defer. I perceive that if I adam this ian, 
adinit hkewise motives to obedience of tl peed 
ted, and dissuasives from disobedience 
than have before reached and influenced 
for the teacher’s credentials. 
mighty authority to which the teaching which I } 
heard asserts such positive claim. The teacher erf ote 
# series of miracles in my presence, and I am — 
The hlind receive. sight, the deaf | sre 
i ght, pear, the dead live . 
speak. Here is more than wisdom. Here js vitlett eng 
power. I can doubt no longer. 1 now feel what Nin’ 
demus felt and expressed, * Rabbi, we know that tho ns 
a teacher come from God, for no man can do these a 
cles that thou doest, exeept God be with him.’ 1, a 
lieve that the teacher came from God, and tha 
a — God thus commissioned and 
speak truth in God’s name, and that it is all j 
should regard the truth thus spoken. Other repre : 
others speak, I may or may not practically regard: vr 
the consequences in either case shall be, at least ma 09 
comparatively small and temporary. Bot this truth x 


ght or disregard, 
power upon jt 
must he spirit. 

t. 
and everlasting in its 
I feel that I must obey 


men of 


le truths inculea. 
of a highey Order 
my soul, 


I would see a sign of “ 


the 


art 
va. 
T now he. 
t he Who 
endowed, will 


It has the stamp of God’s authority and 
and as it is celestial in its origin, so it 
ual, paramount, uncompromising, 
claims. I believe reverently, and 
heartily. 
Perhaps the order of the process of believing in the eo 
munications of the teacher, as a revelation from Gol 
may be the reverse of the preceding, as follows.—] : : 
first attracted by the miracles which are exhibited "I 
pause for a short time in vague and speechless wonde 
But soon I conelude, that the man who can do these a. 
clea must come fiom God. I am therefore prepared to 
receive what he says as a message from God; and after. 
wards I am confirmed in my belief of the source whence 
it came, hy the character and adaptations of the mess " 
itself. In each order of process, the miracles are a. 
dence—evirlence, the first to be coveted, the mightiest to 
evince, the last to be abandoned.’ s 


Do any find it difficult, after all, to regard the 
christian miracles as evidence, or to give any 
satisfactory account of the object for which they 
were wrought? The writer refers them to 
what those who performed and those who wit. 
nessed the miracles, said and thought of them, 


*I see not how this understanding or believing little 
or perhaps nothing, of the object for which the mira les 
were wrought, is to be reconciled with that profession of 
belief in the truthfulness of the New Testament Writers 
and their competence to make correct records and to 
teach Christianity,—in a word, with that rererence for 
Scripture and the truth of Scripture, and the divine ori- 
gin and importance of that truth, for which I nevertheless 
give them, at least those I have quoted, fraternal Chri 
credit. 

When the disciples of John the Baptist came to Jesus 


stian 


‘ 

. . . oa ‘ . . . 
operation; and that in answering the spirit’s | times to inculcate better doctrines; but so far | 
. . . ; . . *. . ' 
call, and accepting and embracing the grace of- | as we can see, their improvementis chiefly ver- | 
fered therein, he has power to refuse. 


with the inquiry, “ Art thou he that should come, or do 
we look for another 2 In that same hour he cure: many 
infirmities and plagues and evil Spirits, and unto many 
blind he gave sight. Tien Jesus answering said unto 
them, Go tell Joho what things ye have sen and heard 
how that the blind see, the lame walk the lepers are 
cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, to the poor 
the Gospel is preached.”” ** The works which the Fath- 
er hath given me to finish, the same works that I do bear 
witness of me that my Father has sent me.” I suppose 


i 7 ° ° , ; ‘e > j 2 .. j 
he cannot otherwise easily obtain in the seclu- | would it have been appointed ! The ane ig 
ded part of the country where He resides. | of its appointment is one of criticism and in- | 
L. B. 


ments. The injury may be different in charac- 
ter, according to the particular system we adopt: 
but any theory which provides the individual | 
moral agent with participating causes of his | 
guilt, offends and weakens some one of the | 
feelings essential to the consciousness of res- | 
ponsibility. 
There is no pers" asion, for example, more in- 
dispensable to this state of mind, and, conse- | 
quently, no impression which Christianity more 
profoundly leaves upon the heart, than that of | 
the personal origin and personal identity of sin, | 
—its individual, incommunicable character. | 
Our own secret souls, and that divine gospel | 
which confirms all their sincere decisions, alike | 
declare that my sin cannot be your sin; that by 


The Old | bal, their distinctions are generally without a 
School party deny this—some asserting, that difference, and they hold and defend a system, 
God produces in the mind, directly and irresist- | which, as a whole, appears to us scarcely leas | 
ibly, a new choice; others, that, by a creative | irreconcilable with what Scripture and reason } 


act of God, that specific propensity which in-| teach respecting man’s nature and responsible- it will not be questioned that the Savior here refers to his 
: P j i ss * 

s in the nat of man. is taken away | ness Sod’s miraculous works. . The works that I do in my Father’s 
here the n ure of an, is ken a vay, and | ness, and God’s character and government, than name, they hear witness of me.” “If I do not the 
another specific propensity to another kind of their brethren of the Old School. How can we ee of my Father believe me not. But if I do, if ye 

; ee hat ete : 3 velieve not me, believe the works, that ye may know ai 
action is introduced; and both classes main-| think differently of it, when among the twenty- believe that the Father is in me, and I in hin?” Be. 
taining that the sinner, alike when he vontin-} six articles of faith enumerated by Mr Bacon > lieve me, that I am in the Father, and the Father in we, 

; E F ; F : or else believe for the very works’ sake.” “If I had not 
ues a sinner and while under the regenerating |in which, as he says, both parties agree, we 
influences of the spirit, has no power to the | find such as follows: 


done among them the works which none other man did, 
contrary. Both parties hold the doctrine of the trinity of persons 


_terpretation, but a question that has all but uni- | 
That 
‘our Savior gave the injunction, ‘do this as oft | 
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“| versally been decided inthe affirmative. 


as ye do it, in remembrance of me,’ can not be | 
BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 5, 1840. | doubted or denied, except by one who impugns | 


—_———------——-— | the authenticity and genuineness of the New | 

sti ecords. The expression ‘in re-| 
THE COMMUNION. Test iment records Pp | 
; : 'membrance of me,’ has reference to the future, | 
The causes, which we have already noticed, : ‘ we 
j : and implies that the fct to which it refers was | 
as operating to deter many from the observance : i 
; Nee : ; to be repeated, as it could not be done im re-{ 
of that simple act of commemoration which Me ; 
membrance of him while he was present. The | 


Christ appointed, originate in the sentiment of is, seen the works,) and hated both me and my Father.” 
’ > = 


The opinion of Nicodemus, a contemporary, and probably 


they had not had sin; but now have they both seen, (that 
—. ‘ — so 9s i i 
expression, ‘as oft as ye do it, implies that it | in the unity of the Godhead. 


reverence, and owe their influence to the want 


a) 


Oe a ee 


no compact, even by no miracle, can any ex- 


change of responsibilities, or transfer of moral 
What indeed is guilt in 


its very nature, but a violation of some venera- 


qualities, be effected. 


ted rule of action,—a contravention of our own 
sentiments of equity, truth, purity, or generosi- ; 


ty? and what is the guilty mind, but a system | 
or habit of desire, which successfully resists the | 
That mind } 
which is the seat of the delinquent will,—which | 
hears the remonstrances of right and heeds them ; 
not,—is the sole proprietor of the sin, deriving | 


control of reason and conscience ? 


it from none, imparting it to none: its dwel- 
ing is in his volition ; and unless that can cease 
to be his, the criminality can admit of no alien- 
ation. He may lave accomplices indeed: but 


they are so many additional agents, each with | 


his separate amount of guilt, and not partners 


among whom his own act of free-will is distribut- | 
The trains of thought and emotion, the’ 


ed. 
adjustment of tastes and affections, are different 

in every soul: each has its own moral complex- | 
i0n ; each, its separate moral relations; each, 

its distinct responsibility in the sight of God. 

In no sense is the gift or transfer of character 

more possible, than a barter of genius, or an 

interchange of sensation. God may call new | 
life into existence, and determine what its con- 

sciousness shall be: he may annihilate life, and 

plunge its memory and experience into nothing : 

but to shift the feelings and aims which consti- 

tute the identity of one being into the personal- 

ity of another, is no more possible, than to alter 
the properties of a circle, or to cancel departed 

time. 

To trifle in any way with this plain and sol- 
emn principle, to invent forms of speech tending 
to conceal it, to apply to moral good and ill, 
language which assimilates them to physical 
objects and exchangeable property, implies friv- 
olous and irreverent ideas of sin and excellence. 
The whole weight of this charge evidently falls 
on the scheme, which speaks of human guilt as 
an hereditary entail; a scheme which shocks 
and confounds our primary notion of right and 
wrong, and, by rendering them impersonal 
qualities, reduces them to empty names. 
construction can be given to the system, which 


No} 


does not pass this insult on theconscience. In | 


what sense do we share the guilt of our progen- 
itor ¢ 
cur within our mind, or belong in any way to 
our history. And if, without participation in 
the act of wrong, we are to have its penalties,— 
crimes in the planet Saturn may be expected 


to shower curses on tle earth; for why may | 


not justice go astray in space, as reasonably as 
in time? If nothing more be meant, than that 
from our first parents we inherit a constitution 
liable to intelleciual error and moral transgres- 
sion ;—still, it is evident, that, wnéil this liabili- 
ty takes actual effect, no sin exists, but only its 
possibility; and when it takes effect, there is 
just so much guilt and no more, than might be 
committed by the individual’s will: so that 
where there is no volition, as in infancy, cruel- 
ty only could inflict punishment; and where 
there is pure volition, as in many a good pas- 
sage of the foulest life, equity itself could not 
withhold approval. 

In whatever way, then, you define this hy- 
pothesis, it directly denies the personal charac- 
ter and personal identity of sin, and thus enfee- 
bles the most essentia! element comprehended 
in the sentiment of responsibility. The practi- 
cal result will inevitably be, a system of false 
views and fictitious feelings, with respect both 
to our own characters, and to those of our fellow- 
men. That which can be vicariously removed, 
cannot be guilt ; cannot therefore, be sincerely 
felt as such; can awaken no true shame and 
self-reproach, and draw -forth no burning tears 
when we meet the eye of God. It is a shock- 
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His concession to temptation did not oc- | 





of a just perception of the true design and sig- | 


nificance of the ordinance. 
Another cause, to which we would now di- 
rect attention, is of an entirely opposite char- 


acter. While some are kept from the commu- 


| Christ, as he asserts, confirms the interpreta- 
‘tion which the great majority of Christians have 


nion table, through a feeling of fear and rever- | 


tach any importance, or sufficient importance | 
to the ordinance. They do not think it of any 
great moment whether they observe it or not. | 
Indeed, the feeling with many is much strong- 
er than this. It cannot be doubted, we think, 
that much of the neglect of the communion, 
which prevails, may be attributed to what may | 
be called the spirituality of the age. There is 
much vague declamation, careless reasoning 
and unqualified assertion about the spiritual na- 
ture of religion. We talk and write and think 
of religion almost exclusively under this aspect. 
Some even seem, not only to regard Christian- 
ity to be, in its essence, an inward principle, 
but a principle which is independent of out- 
ward aids and indifierent about outward mani- 
festations. A very general apprehension pre- 
vails, that in proportion as we become spiritu- 
al we naturally and necessarily become both 
indifferent to forms and superior to them, and 
may safely, without danger to ourselves, or 
disobeditnce to higher authority, break from | 
the bondage and forego the use of them, when- | 
ever we choose. 

Now the importance of spirituality and sin- 
cerity in religion will not be questioned. We | 
We| 


must give him the worship of the heart and the 


the Father seeketh such to worship him.’ 


affections. But there is no incompatibility be- | 


tween the highest spirituality and the faithful | pondent, L. B., though aware that in doing it 


and regular use of forms. 
one is dependent upon the other. An apostle 
does indeed warn us against ‘ having the form 


of godliness without the power thereof ;’ but | 


had he been writing at the present day, he 
would probably have reminded us, that it is im- 
possible for such weak and imperfect creatures 
as we are, to have the ‘ power,’ without obser- 
ving the ‘form.’ He would have cautioned us 
against those, who neglect and despise the forms 
under the pretence of exalting and cultivating 
the spirit of religion ; he would have intimated 
to us, we think, in pretty plain terms, that 
while it is easy for the hypocrite, for the con- 
ventional and outward Christians, ‘ to have the 
form without the power of godliness,’ it is 
equally difficult for the sincere and pious Christ- 
tian, to keep alive in his heart the spirit and 
power of religion without observing its forms 
and ordinances. Were a man to say ‘men 
have become so intellectual they have no more 
need of books; the mass of society is so intel- 
ligent, there need be no more reading, no times 
for study and intellectual cultivation,’ the speech 
would not add much to his reputation for wis- 
dom ; many would be tempted to reply, that if 
he read more himself it would do him good, 
make him attach a juster value to books and 
more importance to reading. To say that a 
spiritual man has no more need of religious 


ence, others stay away because they do not at- pens. : 
_jt is not unimportant. 
| to observe it, is to neglect to obey Christ. And 


\if appointed it is not unnecessary. 


In our judgment the | 


| 
' 
‘ 


| 


was to be frequently repeated, and the fact that | 
St. Paul established the ordinance among the 
Corinthians, on the express authority of Jesus | 


in all ages put upon the narratives in ghe 
If the ordinance is appointed, theft 
Therefore, to neglect | 





Our Sa- 
vior knew what was in man; he knew his | 

. { 
weakness and his wants, he knew that howev- | 


er spiritual he might become, he would always | 


need the aid of outward forms and exercises to | 


‘deepen inward impressions and convictions. It | 


will, of course, be admitted that Jesus Christ | 
was more spiritual than any of his disciples, | 
and as spiritual as any of his disciples need be ; 
yet he does not seem to have outgrown forms, 
We 
read of him in the synagogue every Sabbath. 


or to have thought their aid unnecessary. 


The commencement of his ministry was a sub- 


mission to Baptism. Every day of his history 


‘ends with the declaration that he went apart 


to pray. One of the last acts of his life was) 
the appointment of this simple ordinance of 
commemoration. Let such as look with indif- 


ference upon this ordinance, and think it unim- 


} portant because it is a form, study the charac- 


ter and exampie of the Savior in this respect, 


/and they will find reason to be ashamed of this | 


indifference and neglect. 


‘ ‘ =" ‘ po icone -_ ‘ ol 
must worship God ‘in spirit and in truth, for | PIPFERENCES BETW*EN THE OLD SCHOOL” AND | 
‘NEW SCHOOL’ CONGREGATIONALISTS IN CON- | 


NECTICUT. 


We comply with the request of our corres- | 


| 
| 


we devote a column to what will probably in- 
terest but a few of our readers. It is not a lit- 
tle difficult to answer such inquiries correctly, 
inasmuch as no two authorities on the subject 
exactly agree as to the nature and extent of the 
differences between the parties. The latest ac- 
count we have seen, and perhaps as trust-wor- 
thy a one as can be found, of the points about 
which the Old and New School divines of our 
sister State are at variance, is entitled, ‘ An 
Appeal to the Congregational Ministers of Con- 
necticut, against a Division; by Leonard Ba- 
con, pastor of the First Church in New Haven ; 
1810.’ The author, after declaring it to be his 
deliberate conviction, that the Congregational- 
ists ‘ are not far from a division in théir minis- 
terial and ecclesiastic:] organizations, like that 
which has made the Presbyterian church so sad 
a spectacle to the Christian world,’ proceeds to 
speak, first, of the ‘ indications of approaching 
schism,’ next, of ‘the speculative differences 
between the two parties ;’ and then, of the rea- 
sons why in his opinion there ought to be no 
division. To his remarks on the second topic 
we are chiefly indebted for the information 
which follows. ‘ What,’ he asks, ‘ is the real 
difference between the ‘“‘ New School brethren ” 
and the ‘Old School brethren’ in Connecti- 
cut?” And he says that, in answering the 
question, he shall regard for the most part the 




















4. They differ in explaining the manner in 
which God’s purpose of election is accomplish- 
ed. The New School party hold that God’s 
purpose of election is, that certain individuals 
of the human race shall come to repentance, 
and thus to salvation, willingly, with an Gnim- 
paired power to continue impenitent. They 
say, that the elected sinner, at the moment of 
his conversion, has power to counteract and de- 
feat God’s certain but not irresistible purpose to 
convert him ; yet God’s purpose to convert him 


will not be defeated. They affirm also, that 


the elected sinner, after-his conversion, has pow- 


er to fall away, and defeat God’s purpose to 
save him; yet God’s purpose to save him will 
not be defeated. The Old School party, on the 
other hand, look upon God’s purpose of election 
as a purpose that certain individuals shall re- 
pent and believe and persevere in holiness 
without any power to do otherwise. These 
elected individuals are free indeed; but their 
freedom consists in their having power to will 
as they are predestinated to will, and not oth- 
erwise. God's decree, including the method of 
its accomplishment, is not only infallible but 
irresistible. Those whom it includes, have no 
power to counteract or defeat it. 

5. They differ in regard to God’s foreknowl- 
edge and predestination of the voluntary actions 
of his creatures. On both sides, it is main- 
tained that God foreknows aud predestinates all 


events, the acts of free agents as really and in-| ; ; 
, | made partakers of renewing grace, though they need all | 


But the New 
School party hold that God foreknows and pre- 


fallibly as the planetary motions. 


j 
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for all nen, the Lord Jesus Christ, who being God, be- | 
came man, and continues to be both God and man, in| 


Both parties hold the doctrine of God’s eternal decrees, | 
so foreordaining whatsoever comes to pass, that from — 
eternity every event in the history of the material and : 
moral universe, is certain beforehand, and is included in ! 
the counsels aud arrangements of His Almighty provi- 
dence. j 
Both parties believe that Adam, as placed on proha--) 
tion, was the head and representative of mankind, in this | 
sense at least, namely, that his disobedience determined | 
the character and condition of bis posterity, descending 
from him by ordinary generation. 

Both parties believe that in consequence of the apos- 
tacy of our first parents, the whole human. race is apos- 
tate; so that every merely human being, from the com- | 
mencement of his existence as a responsible agent is per-, 
sonally depraved, destitute of holiness, unlike, and op- 
posed to God. 

Both parties 


believe thay God hus provided a Savior | 


two distinct natures and one person forever; that Christ, | 
by his humiliation, sufferings and death, made a sufficient | 


expiation for the sins of the world, so that all the ends of | 


| justice are answered, and the interests of God’s moral 
| government are maintained. 


‘ 


{ 
‘ 


} 


Both parties believe that all mankind, if left to them. | 
selves, will infallibly and forever reject this offered salva- | 
tion; that no outward means, no influence of the word | 
preached or read, no influence of education or of favoring | 
circumstances, no combination of such influences, is of | 
itself sufficient to bring men to a penitent and Lelieving | 
acceptance of Christ; that the Holy Spirit, by an indu- | 
ence of his own, which operates directly on the mind, and | 
without which all outward means are ineffectual, urns } 
the hearts of some, and brings them to repentance, to | 
faith, and to newness of life. 

Both parties believe that the individuals who are thus re- 
newed to holiness and everlasting life, are personally elec- | 
ted of Ged, from eternity, as the objects of renewing and | 
saving grace, not on account of any foreseen merit or holi- | 
ness in them, but for reasons which God has not revealed. } 

Both parties believe that the justification of the elect | 
is solely on account of what Christ has done and suffered | 
in their behalf; and that neither their works done before | 


regeneration, nor their repentance and faith which are | 


| the conditions of justification, nor their obedience to the 


} 
} 
| 
| 


conciliation to God, can be any part of the ground of 
their justification. 


} 
Gospel, through the Spirit, which is the result of their re- 
Both parties 


believe that those who have once been 


the admonitions against apostacy which abound in the | 
word of God, and though they may temporarily be car- | 
ried away by temptation, will in no instance, utterly apose | 


destinates events, as events which will take | tatize, but by the continued operation of the grace which | 
| renewed them, will persevere in holiness to final salvation. | 


place without any impossibility of their not ta- 
king place; while the Old School party con- 


Both parties believe that some sinners are in this life | 
judicially abandoned of God, and left to hardness of heart | 
and blindness of mind, being for their sins given over to 


tend that God foreknows and predestinates the strong delusion, that they may believe a lie. 


but result. The former say, it is the foreknowl- 
edge and predestination of what will be infalli- 
bly ; the latter say, it is the foreknowledge and 
predestination of what must be irresistibly. 


6. They differ as to the mode of the sinner’s 
dependence on the special grace of God for re- 
pentance and holy affections. The New School 
party, holding that the sinner has power to 
repent and put forth right moral affections, re- 
gard special grace as needed by him only be- 
cause it is certain that without such grace he 
will not repent; or, in other words, the effect 
of special grace is simply to secure his doing 
that which, by his constitution asa moral agent, 
he has the power to do. The Old School par- 
ty, denying that a moral agent, in the exercise, 
or under the dominion of sinful choices or af- 
fections, has any power to the contrary, declare 
that the dependence of the sinner on special 
grace is for power to repent. 


7. They differ in their methods of vindica- 
ting the character of God against the atheisti- 
cal objection derived from the existence of mor- 
alevil. The New School party, ascribing mor- 
al evil entirely to the creature—denying that 
the existence of sin is, in any instance, because 
God prefers sin in that instance to holiness in 
its stead—and maintaining that he permits sin 
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;are many who are in a state of mind to be 


| 
| 


; 
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same events by foreknowing and predestinating | children will he perfect, and without end; and that the 


certain causes from which the events cannot} punishment of fallen angels, and of those human souls who 





Both parties believe that the blessedness of God’s holy 


in this life have not been reconciled tu God, will be eter- 
nal, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Miracles an Evidence of Christianity; an Address de- 
livere.t before the Ministerial Conference, in Berry 


Street, Boston, May 27th, 1840. By David Damon. 

We heard this address with great satisfaction, 
and we are glad to see it inprint. The author 
ably discusses an important subject, and there 


profited by his performance. He confines him- 
self chiefly to the question, ‘ How and in what 
way the Christian miracles were and still are 
an evidenve of Christianity as a divine revela- 
tion, it being considered as already ascertained, 
that miracles were wrought by the interposition 
and favor of God?’ Here, he says, the mira- 
cles present themselves in two aspects; and 
they may and ought to be viewed from two dif- 
ferent positions. He places himself, first, in 
the position of those who were the original 
eye-witnesses. 


* The teacher comes, and I hear him say weighty and 
excellent things. They approve themselves to my under- 
standing and conscience. I believe some of them to be 
truths, and I think it probable that the rest are also true. 
I begin to be disposed to become his follower. But the 
teacher puts forth most extraordinary claims. He de- 
clares that he is commanded and commissioned by the. 
God and Father of all to inculcate these truths, that | 
must receive them as a revelation from God to men, that 
they have a divine authority and sanction, such as the 
truths taught by the wise men of the world have not, nay, 


| 





such as the very truths themselves, widhout the sanction, 


an ¢ye witness, has already heen quoted. Others were 
of like opinion. ‘* Then those men, when they had seen 
the miracle that Jesus did, (the miracle of the five loaves,) 
said, This is of a truth that prophet that should come into 
the workd.”? ‘ And many of the people believed on him 
and said, When Christ cometh, will he do more uirac'e: 
than those which this mao hath done?’ Is no infer- 
ence to be drawn from the passage last quoted, concern- 
ing the grounds of the belief of those people, represented 
to be many in number? The opinion of John, the evan- 
gelist, apostle, and beloved disciple, may be eutitled to 
some weight. His opinion may be inferred, in the first 
place, from the astonishment he expresses at the unbelief 
of certain Jews. ** But though he had done so many mir- 
acles before them, yet they believed noton him.” His 
opinion is, in the second place, delared im announcing his 
object in writing his Gospel. ‘* Many other signs truly 
did Jesus, in the presence of his disciples, which are not 
written in this book. But these are written, that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing, ye might have life through his name.” Peter 
was another favorite companion and disciple. What does 
he say? ‘* Ye men of Israel, Jesus of Nazareth, a man 
approved of God among you by miracles and wonders 
and signs which God did by him in the midst of you, as 
ye yourselves know.”? I marvel, beyond my powers of 
utterance, when I view these and other Jike passages in 
contrast with some recently declared opinions.’ 


Having spoken of the value of miracles, as 
evidence, to the original eye witnesses of them, 
the writer proceeds to show how the Christian 
miracles are evidences of Christianity as 2 
divine revelation, now, and to us, who never 
saw a miracle performed. 


* This is not an occasion to enter into the details, but 
in the method here briefly indicated, I will sup; ose a be- 
lief in the facts recorded iu the New Testament is finnly 
established in the mind; a belief that Jesus lived, as is 
recorded, put forth the claims, said the words, and did 
the works, and finally suffered, died and rose again, all 
as is vecorded of him in the New Testament. Now this 
belief melaudes, among other things, a belief of the won- 
derful works as facts, and so far I would not desire a firm- 
er and full r confession of faith than some of the writers, 
to whom I have referred in this discussion, have made. 
But here it is at this very point, after we are brovglit to 
believe in the facts as facts, that at the present day, the 
operation of the miracles as evidence comes in and shows 
us what is the true intrinsic character of the words, 
sayings, traths, and other facts with which the mirac'es 
are associated in the record. Are these, to which I say 
the miracles are stamp, seal, and witness a revelation 
from God, or are they only the high imaginings of men, 
in whom there was a somewhat extraordinary develope- 
ment of some of the attributes and powers of the human 
mind and soul? Here we find ourselves brought back 
nearly to the original position of eye witnesses, We have 
admitted the facts. We have virtually said we believe 
them as truly as if we had seen them. We must now 
proceed to the questions,—By what power were the works 
wrought? and to what purpose? in the same manner 
as if we had been original eye witnesses. We vst 
necessarily lack something of their vividness of impressiva 
from personally witnessing the wonders; but we must 
henceforth judge of them and of the purpose intended by 
them, upon the same general principles, which would be 
bronght into operation by an eye witness. And hy the 
same mental process we come to the same conclusion, 
namely, The works were wrought by the power of God 
to establish the authority of his Son asa messenger {rom 
heaven, whatever other or ulierior purposes they may 
have also embraced, or are yet to answer. To be sire 
the miracles are not now, and never were, evidence of ihe 
truth of the historical records. As facts they ave to 
evinced in the same manner in which other facts are 0" 
ed, only requiring, as extraordinary facts, more slro"'s 
and abundant proof and testimony. But the entire lis! 
ry in which they are contained, being first shown 10 he 
true, then the miracles show what the character of te 
true history is, namely, that it is a history of a revelation 
made by God to men, just as they showed to the original 
eye witnesses and auditors, that he who spake to {he 
came from God, was commissioned as God’s messeng"' 
and spake God’s truth. : 
: The present value of the miracles as evidence, 48 
ifying the result in ‘the last analysis,’ and giving charac- 
ter to one’s faith, may perhaps be rendered more con=)'' 
nous, by supposing all accounts of the miracles and all al- 
lusions to them to be blotted from the recorcs, oF rather 
never to have hee in the’ records. Suppose then ev''y 
acconnt of every miracle and all allusions to miracles, 
including of course the resurrection of Jesus and all rea 
soning from it to the resurrection and future life of": 
t» be out of the record, Suppose the rest remaining, Jv 
as we find it, or, (to make the supposition as favorable 
as possible to the adverse side of the question,) with the 
periods finished and rounded so that no unseemly char! 
should meet the reader’s eye. Suppose the New Testa 
ment to be this, and to have been precisely this from the 
beginning. Where would Christianity upon this hypoth- 
esis be at this time? and where wouid it have beer for 
many ages past? I will not presume to say positively; 
but IT will frankly state my apprehensions. appreben 
that as an authoritative and practically efficacious *y*!°" 
it would have been slumbering in Hs tomb of Jesus ° 
Nazareth,’ 
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The thing needful. By Rev. Thomas B. Fox. Printed 
ae pee dan Unitarian Association. Boston: James 
Munroe §& Co. August 1840. Price 3 cents. 


Whoever has a heart needing the quickening 
influences of ‘religion, pure and undefiled, 
will find in this Tract what is suited to do 


him good. It begins thus: 


Yes! reader! one thing is needful, Many —~ are 
asant, many things desirable, many things usefu » many 

but one thing is needful: that is, a 
sight of God and at peace with man,— 
that is, faith in Jesus our Savior,—that is, —. 
Without it we are ‘ troubled about many things. here 
fs to be borne without comforts, Joys to pass Away 
restrained without strength, | 
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are grie ; 
i ope, passions to be ' 
perio aang “by endured without purpose. W ithoat it " 
little excitement, a few years of activity, transitory pleas- ; 
wthly soul, a painful death, a sinner’s doom, are { 
our all. Bat with it, sorrow comes to bless, immortal 
hope lights up the future, the soul 8 energies are the soul’s 
servants, and life is a pleasant pilgrimage toa pleasant 
home. With it, there is joy unspeakable, there is ele- 
vation of spirit, years of benevolent action, a glorious 
ven and bliss that never ends. With- 
out religion, man is the powerless ‘ ictim of the storms of 
life, or the deluded devotee of its hurtful pleasures. 
With religion, man ts the heir of eternity, the brother of 
angels, the frien of Jesus, the chi djof God. I speak no 
Ye who will not have Christ to rule over you, | 
speak no fable. Souphistry will no! always choke the 
yoice of conscience. The voice of boisterous mirth, the 
calls of business, the health and merriment of youth, the 
iron nerves, the bold heart, the reckless temper, cannot 
last forever; the hour cometh to all of you, when the fol- 
ly, the madness of your sin and indifference, shall be 
made manifest; when the mortal relations of the spirit 
shall be broken up; when the eye of God, with the | 
searching brightness of the meridian sun, shall look into 
every soul: then, no ridicule will be heard, no money will | 
bribe, no courage endure, bat you shall feel, shall confess, } 
shall proclaim as a warning to others, one thing is need- 
ful. Ob! choose that good part which sball not be taken | 


ures, an e& 


passing “away to hea 


fable. 
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Report made to the Chamber of Deputies on the Abolition | 


By Alexis de 
from the 


18.40. 


of Slavery in the French Colonies. 
Toequeville; July 23, 1839. Pranslated 
Boston; Jamee Munroe & Co.; 


French. 

France has, by every means in her power, | 
encouraged the slave trade for more than a cen-| 
tury, and it is only ten years since she ceased 
to tolerate it. More enlightened and just, she 
is now showing a strong disposition to substi- 
tute free for forced labor in her colonies. The 
Report before us sets in a clear light the duty 
and expediency of this measure ; it contains al- 
so much interesting information on various top- 
ics belonging to the general subject of slavery ; 
and concludes with recommending to the 
French Chamber the following resolutions :-— 


First. I the session of 1841 a law shall be proposea 
to fix the time for the general and simultaneous abolition 


of slavery in the French colonies. 

Secondly. This law shall determine the indemnifica- 
tion to be paid in consequence of this measure, and shall 
secure the reimbursement of it to the State, by means of a 
deduction from the wages of the new ly enfranchised 
blacks. ‘ 

Thirdly. The same law shall establish the basis of a 
regulation for ensuring labor, for the education and moral 
culture of the enfranchised, and preparing them for the 
habits of free labor. 


Christian Examiner and Theological Review. Septem- 


ber, 1840. Boston: James Munroe and Co. 

This work is too well known to need our 
commendation. 
besides several brief, but pithy Critical Notices, 
valuable articles on ‘ Miracles, as an Evidence 
of Christianity ;') ‘ The Pulpit; ‘ Foreign Mis- 
‘The Samaritan Pentateuch ;? and 


* Congress of Nations.’ 


The present number contains, 


sions :’ 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE A. U. A. } 
Hillsboro’, Til. Aug. 12, 1840. 

Dear friend,—Sunday before last, we had 
the communion and a very interesting occasion | 
it was to us all. There * were some acces- 
sions to the number of our communicants, that | 
are highly creditable to the character of our 
church. 

Last Saturday, some fourteen of us rode out 
to Audubon, to spend the Sunday and hold 
meetings with our friends of that promising cul- 
ony. Besides the N. E. settlers, a goodly 
number of the earlier emigrants living in that 
vicinity came in, women as well as men— 
some 3 or 4 miles—to unite with us in our 
worship. It was very affecting, and is a most 
encouraging omen, to see the ordinances of the 
Gospel so highly prized. The agent of the Au- | 
dubon Company, who resides there, and is him- 
selfa member of our Hillsboro’ Church, fre- 
quently conducts a lay-service at the Hotel 
where he boards. The influence of such young 
men is powerful and happy. This gentleman 
has subscribed liberally towards the building of 
The subscription 


has been somewhat increased since I wrote you 


last. But our people want an impulse from | 
Boston. They are anxiously looking to you, 


for a little substantial encouragement. Shall 
they Jook in vain? Give them $500, and you 
give them a church. 

I am expecting to return to Quincy, and, 
complete the residue of my mission there,— | 
(eight Sabbaths,) early in September. Of course, | 
the remaining four months of my mission here | 
will fall in Nov., Dec., Jan. and February. | 
should have a} 


How desirable that then we 


i 
| 
} 
| 
} 


church! If measures could be seasonably ta- 


ken, this would be possible. Nothing, how- 


| 
{ 


ever, can be attempted without funds from the | 


East. W. P. H. 


Marietta, Ohio, Aug. 3d, 184). 

My Dear Sir,—We should be most happy to 
see you again at Marietta, or any of the Uni-| 
tarian clergy when on their way to the West. | 
The Tracts I received ; and such has been the 
desire for them, that I have hardly any left. 
The good they do is incalculable ; my opportu- 
nities of sending them out is great; persons 
coming in daily from the country, 5, 10, 20, 
40, 60, and 100 miles transacting business ; 
and before they Jeave I give them one or more 
tracts; and I hear of them as highly gratified in 
finding-a tract giving the truths of the Word 
of God in a plain, unmistified, common sense 
manner. 

I cannot but express to you, my dear Sir, 
the pleasure it would be to me to receive more 
tracts for distribution in this section of Ohio. 
I hope and trust the day is not far distant 
when the light will so dawn upon us that we 
may form a society of Liberal, pious Christians, 
whose faith shall be in the one living and true 
God, and in Christ as our Redeemer, sent of 





God, but not God himself. I cannot but be- 
lieve that half the misery and infidelity in our 
country is owing to the mystifying of the plain, 
undisguised traths of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. N. W. 


_ SS 


THE BARON DE GERANDO. 
[From our Correspondent in Paris. ] 

Messrs Editors,—The Baron de Gerando, 
who has a philosopher’s intellect and a noble- 
man’s heart united to a Christian’s faith, was 
just finishing, when I last saw him, the trans- 
lation of Dr Tuckerman’s last work on the re- 
sults of the ministry at large. On hearing of 
Dr T.’s death, I immediately informed the Baron. 
His reply to this part of my letter is so like him 
that I give you a translation.—‘ My dear Pro- 
fessor—I associate myself to the just and pro- 
found grief which your countrymen feel at the 
death of the venerable Dr Tuckerman, It is an | 

| 





immense loss to humanity.’—This excellent 
man is a Peer of France, and is always at his 
post when the house is in session. He is a| 
counsellor of state and never fails of his attend- | 


ance. He is a member of the Institute, and is | 
generally chairman of those working commit- | 
tees, who gather statistics of the philanthropic | 
movements in France and in foreign countries. 

The most voluminous reports are written out | 
by him and published. He is a metaphysician, | 
and is pursuing a series of hard studies on these | 
topics, and has recently published four volumes. | 
He is a moralist and often publishes on these | 
his favorite subjects. He is a Professor in the | 
University of France, and three times a week 
through the year,and at 8 1-2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing lectures an hour and a half on the ‘ admin- | 
istrative law.’ His habits of life are very sim- | 
ple. He retires to bed at 10 o’clock and rises 

He is 


about sixty years of age, and has excellent 


at 5. He is called the ‘ Philanthropist.’ 


health. Every Saturday evening he sees at his 
house the members of his family who are scat- | 
tered through the city, together with a few 
friends. At these times he is all life, and has / 
great talent at making others happy in his pres- | 
ence. He speaks not a word of English; he, | 
like most of the scholars here, supposing it su- 
perfluous for any one to speak any language 


but French. « 


SECESSION FROM EPISCOPAL METHODISM. 

We learn from Zion’s Watchman, that the | 
Rev. George Storrs, one of the ablest ministers | 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, has_re- 
nounced his allegiance to that Hierarchy, and | 
joined the ranks of the Congregationalists. In 


a communication of his to the above named 
paper, he declares and endeavors to show, that 
‘the whole system of Church government found- 


ed upon Methodist Episcopacy is both anti-chris- | 
tian anti-scriptural.’ 


For the Register and Observer. 

Messrs Editors,—I regret om one account to 
see in your paper a notice, that ‘ Messrs James 
Munroe & Co. of this city intend to issue from 
their press some of the works of the late Rev. 
Dr Carpenter, soon after they shall have receiv- 
ed copies from England.’ I had hoped that, 
those who desired to obtain the writings of Dr | 
Carpenter would order copies from England. | 
It seems but an act of common justice, that the 
family of our honored friend should receive 
whatever pecuniary advantage may accrue from | 
the publication of his works, rather than any 
American Publisher. I beg leave therefore 
through you, to inform your readers, that those 
persons who may be disposed to subscribe for 
the volumes which are in preparation will find 
a subscription paper at Messrs Crosby & Co’s, 
118 Washington street, and that the work will 
be duly received from Bristol, subject only to 
the additional charges for duty and freight. 

E. S. G. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


The Treasurer of the Sunday School Socie- | 
ty acknowledges the receipt of $17 from Messrs. | 
Henry Lincoln and W. S. Thurston Superin- 
tendents of the Lancaster Sunday School, as 
their contribution for defraying the expenses of 
the Society’s Agen'. 





INTELLIGENCE, 


Temperance Pledges —The following statements are 
from an article in a late nuwnber of the Boston Recorder. 

In Lowell, Rev. Mr McDermott took 180 pledges, last 
Sabbath, making in the whole more than 1400 out of 
about 2300 of the Lrish population, and we are told that 
the pledge is not administered to childrem under 12 years 
of age. This Priest is greatly to be commended for his 
benevolent efforts to rescue his countrymen and parishion- | 
ers from the vice which has most ruinously preyed upon | 
them in this country. Coming as the Irish do frou a land | 
were ardent spirits are very dear, to the United States, | 
where they are cheap, and bringing with them their | 
generous, hospitable, social habits, their national and do- } 
mestic peculiarities, they too soon fall into the snares and } 
pitfalls which meet them at every dwelling they enter | 
which has an Irish heart within its walls. The spell is 
now broken. Father Matthew has sent out a proclama- 
tion to his countrymen in all fands: ‘That the drinking of | 
intoxicating liquors shall no longer be a test of friend- | 
ship, and Ireland and her sons mest aud will shake off 
this incubus upon all her hopes and all ber energies. 

In Pennsylvania the Catholic Bishop has taken deci- | 
ded and enthusiastic interest in the cause. In Philadel- { 
phia, 2,000 pledges were administered upon a single Sab- | 
bath. In Montreal, Pottsville, Worcester, &c, societies 
have been formed under the most favorable auspices. 
Bishop Fenwick has returned to this city, and we hope 
soon to witness a temperance gathering among his people, 
which shall cause all philanthropists to rejoice. We are 
assured by a gentleman of this city, who saw Rev. Mr 
McDermott this week, on his way to N. York, that he 
did not know of a single violation of the pledge in Low- 
ell, nor did he believe there had been one; that more 
than a hundret of them had for years, been of all others, 
the spoiled of the spoilers, and were now happy, leap- 
ing for joy at their deliverance, and wondering that they 
could have been deceived so long. Men who have not 
carried home to their families a shilling a year, now earn 
their dollar a day. 

We learn from the Dover N. H. Gazette that the Rev. 
P. Canavan, Catholic Priest in Dover, administered the 


Temperance pledge to 118 persons, comprising the princi- 
pal part of his flock on Sunday the 9th inst. They pledge 
themselves to ‘abstain from all kinds of intoxicating li- 
quors,’ agree ‘not to patronize or frequent the place 
where intemperance is practiced or countenanced, §c. 
They are allowed at their own table to drink cider. 

In reference to these efforts the Portsmouth Journal 
says ;—If the Catholic Priests ali over our land, go into 
this business heartily, as they now appear to do, they will 
accomplish the reformation of a class of men who could 
scarcely be reached by any other means whatever, viz. 
foreign Catholic emigrants. 





The African Expedition.—The u 
making a great effort to penetrate the interior of Africa, ' 
by ascending the Niger. Three steam vessels, built ex- 
pressly for this purpose, are to be used, to be 
ed by Captain Heary D. Trotter, of the Nav 
also have charge of the expedition, Comma 
Allen, and Commander Bird Allen. 


William 


Railroad in Texas.—The opening of the Houston and 
Brazos rail road lately took place. "he event was cele- 
brated with great enthusiasm at Houston. 


Newyork City.—We are told that out of a population 
of 20,000 souls iv the 14th Ward of N. York city, there 
are 991 white persons, over 20 years of age, who can 
neither read nor write ! j 

1t would be worth the trpuble of an inquiry how many ~ 
of this 991 are legal voters. Probably many of them are 
foreigners by birth. Would it not materially deminish | 
the amount of ignorance if there were alaw through the ' 
States, that no person should be allowed to vote till he: 
can read and write? 





All Conquering Steam.—Building by Steam. The 
invention of the Central Crane Hoister has removed the ; 
difficulty heretofore found insuperable, hoisting build- | 
ing mat rls. You have vow only to hoist a mast in the | 
cenire ol a site, place a steam engine by its foot, and all 
is ready. Itis now getting into operation for the new 
Trinity Church in New York. | 





Steam Fire Engine.—The New-York Mechanics In- 
stitute have awarded their gold medal to the inventor of 
a steam engine, and the Fire Insurance Companies have.) 


ordered one of the engines to be built, at a cost of five or | 


six thousand dollars. 
Yale College —The annual commencement took place | 
on Wid e day, Aug. 19th. The number of graduates was | 
99, the largest class with one exception, (when it was} 
100,) that ever graduated at that Institution. There 
were 27 Speakers. The degree of A. M. in course was 
confered on about 50. The honorary degree of L, L. D, | 
on Junius Smith, a graduate of the College, an American 
now residing in London, who is said to be the original 
projector of succesfully navigating the AUantic by steam, / 
Ou the day previous, in the afternoon and evening, the ! 
Theological Seminary, connected with the College, held its | 
Anniversary. There were 16 Speakers, all the pieces, of ; 
course, were on religions subjects; and there were } 
graduates for the Ministry. 


Amherst College.—Vhe commencement at this Insti- | 
tution took place on the 25th inst. The degree of A. B, | 
was conferred on forty one young gentlemen. The .per- | 
formances af the young men are spoken of in terms highly 
commendatory. Their style of writing was chaste, and of | 
delivery, animated and elegant. } 

The Trustees, ut their annual meeting, altered the time | 
of Commencement to the fourth Thursday in July. The 
four weeks vacation which has heretofore been in the) 
spring, will be in August and the six weeks vacation oc- | 
curs in winter. This arrangement will operate favorably | 
for those whe teach in winter, as well as release the | 
students from their labors during the howest weather of | 
Summer. 


Boston and St. Louis Railroad.—We are gratified | 
learn that a gentleman in this city has just received a let- 
ter from the President of the Ohio Railroad Company | 
communicating several tacts of a very cheering character | 
in relation to umportant sections of this great line of rail- | 
road, : 

It is, perhaps, generally known that the whole line of , 
road from Boston to St. Louis is chartered, except a dis- | 
tance of forty miles across Pennsylvania; but there is a | 
common impression that all the railroads at the West are 
suspended fur want of funds. Such is not, however, the | 
fact in regard to the Ohio railroad, which will be an im- | 
portant link of one hundred and seventy-seven miles in) 
this continuous line from the Atlantic to the Mississippi. | 
Sixty-three miles of this road is now in progress, and is | 
expected to be put in operation next year, and the whole 
will certainly be completed, as the State of Ohio is pledg- | 
ed for $750,000, and the President and other offieers of 
the Company are efficient and highly responsible men, 
and are conducting their affairs with the greatest econo- 
my and discretion. 
“Another important part of the line, that through the 


Southern tier of counties in Michigan, isalso in progress, Lever just in their origin, cannot be rationally consid- 


and sixty-five miles will be completed next season. 

The State of Hlinois is carrying forward her section of 
the work from Alton to the line of the State of Indiania | 
to join upon the internal improvements of that State, 

The whole distance from St. Louis to Boston is about 


1275 miles; of this will be completed next year— j 


535 miles. 
63 * 
65 a3 


From Boston to Buffalo, 
In Ohio, on the shore of Lake Erie, 
In Michigan, near the South line, 





663 iniles, And itis hoped that while the benefits of that time- 
making more than half the whole distance, and embracing | honored Institution shall be preserved unimpaired, | 


two-thirds of the whole expense. 
We should think it probable, too, that a considerable 


section would be completed in Illinvis by the same time. | far advanced. 


Of the completion of the whole line within a reasonable 
period, there now seems no doubt.— Post. 


The Mastodon.—The skeleton of a Mastadon, of huge 
dimensions, was found, some weeks since, in Upper Mis- 
souri, and is now placed in Mr Koch’s Museum, at St. 
Louis. 
gives the subjoined description of this extraordinary skel- 
eton. 
the editor cuts up ‘ us folks ’—the ‘ savans of the East ’— 
most unmereifully fer our stupidity, in not properly appre- 
ciating that gentleman’s*‘ recent rave discoveries.— Tran- 
script. 

We last night paid a visit to Mr Koch’s mastodon, 
and only regret that his skeleton cannot be accommoda- 
ted with lodgings better suited to his enormous dimen- 
sions. 
and fifteen feet long. 
tirely in their proper connection. The bones of the legs 
and thighs are in their proper position, as also the terrif- 
ic looking head and jaws. The vertebrae are however, 
in three separate places, each, including the tail, about ten 
feet long. The entire length of the animal is thirty feet 
—his height fifileen feet. If we recollect that the bulki- 


est animai known—the elephant—is only nine feet high, | 
and about fifteen feet long, we shall get at some idea of 


the enormous proportions of this huge animal. 

Dr Horner, well known as one of the most distinguish- 
ed anatomists, if we mistake not, in Philadelphia, has 
been, within a few days, a frequent visitor at Koch’s 
rooms, and has examined with a great deal of care the 
numerous remains on exhibition there. He is, if we are 
rightly informed, of opinion that Mr Koch has succeeded 
in bringing to light a specimen of the 7 etracaulodon, of 
Godman—a species whose existence was doubted at the 
time when that distinguished naturalist announced it. 
Dr Horner has been greatly interested by the vertebrae of 
the animal—which must in so many respects have resem- 


bled the human, and which Mr Koch has taken the liber- | 


ty to designate as a giant fourteen feet bigh. If it be the 
spinal column of a man, he must have been at least four- 
teen feet high. And if there were ‘ giants in those days,’ 
it is no more than we have read of. We presume, how- 


ever, that the bones in question are a very equivocal | 


guide in this case. We cannot close this statement with- 
out expressing our surprise that Mr Koch’s rich additions 
to the Fauna of this country have excited so little inter- 
estat the East. That gentleman by his indefatigable re- 
searches, has contributed more toward clearing up doubt- 
ful points, connected with the subject of fossil remains, 
than alinost any other living man in the country, Doubt- 
less, Cuvier, if he were now on the stage, and apprised of 
Mr Koch’s labors and enthusiasm, would not have been 
inseosible to either. But his recent rare and rich discov- 
eres make about as little impression on all the learned 
sensibilities of our Eastern savans, as if they had been the 
remains of some stray poodle or grimalkin. So we judge, 
at any rate, from the notices of the newspapers. Some 
of the ‘ pennywise ’ order, think it good matter for a pun, 
and others, from whom something better might have been 
expected, despatch it in the briefest possible manner. 


Bunker-Hill Monument Fair.—The following Rules 
and Regulations have been unanimously adopted by the 
Ladies who are to occupy and superintend Tables at the 
Fair:— 

Ist. Each lady will endeavor that the articles at her 
tables shall be good of their kind, and offered at fair 
prices. 

2d. Change shall be given to purchasers as readily as 
if we were literally behind the counter. Nor shall even 
our desire for the completion of the Monument, induce us 
to use importunity, or any other meins of increasing our 
funds, inconsistent with the respect we owe to ourselves 
and the cause in which we are engaged. 

3d. all supplies at the confectionary shall be sold at the 
same price as at the shops. 

4th. There shall be no raffles—nor articles put up in 
any way to be drawn by chances. 

5th. We will have no party emblems; or any device 
connected with local politics. 

6th. there shall be no post-office, except the general 
one, which is for distributing and not for receiving letters; 
and is entirely under the control of its superintendent. 

7th, Two marshalls shall be appointed for each tab.e 
by its superintendent, whose duties shall be confined to 
their respective tables. 

8th. No lady assisting at a table shall be on the outside 
of it, and none but its attendants, except on some special 
occasion, allowed to be behind it. 

9th. each lady willconsider herself responsible for the 
order and decorum of her table. 

In addition to these regulations for the tables, it was 
further Resolved, That the Hall shall be opened on Taes- 
day, Sept. 8th, at 10 o’clock, A. M., for exhibition; in 
order to accommodate those who from i]] health, or other 


causes, may be unable to visit it when crowded. No ar- |. 
ticles shall then be removed from the table, except in the 


English are about con 


cents. 
command-| That cn the snorting s the Fair shall be 
» who will » at half p: st 9o’ ‘ oA. , cantalens aep v'cldth, . Mz. 


| may be able to co-o 


REGISTER. 


fectionary, where refreshments may be obtained. 
The price of admission, on this der tole, shall be fifty 


Tickets for admission, twenty-five cents. 
That no season tickets shall be issued. 
That pass tickets shall be given to the Ladies and Mar- 

shals assisting at the tables; the Presiden, Treasurer 
and of the Bunker-Hill Monument Association, 
and the me men Committee of Arrangements, viz: 
Messrs. J. W. Paige, P. Harvey, J. H. Wolcott, J. 
J. Dixwell, and G. T. Curtis, who are requested to act 
as Superintending Marshals, totake charge of the police 
arrangements and appoint an assistant Treasurer, by 
whom the tickets are to be sold and the moneys received 
daily deposited to the credit of the Treasurer. 
hat so far as may be in our power, we will discourage 
ill appeals that may seem like begging, either by pub- 
lic advertisement or otherwise, for we believe there 1s 
public spirit enough to accomplish our object among 
hose who have abundant means to do it, and from those 
who have not we do not wish to ask. 

And lastly, Resolved, That a copy of the Resolutions, 
signed by the President of the day, and the Executive 
Committee, be forwarded to the Chairman of Arrange- 
ments, J. W. Paige, Esq. in order that the gentlemen 

ate with us. 

ATHERINE G. PRESCOTT, 
President of the Meeting. 
SARAH J. HALE, 


Executive 


SARAH DARRACOTT, Goumnietah 


ABBY L. WALES, 
N. B. Ladies having charge of Tables are requested 
to be present at the Hall on Monday morning, 7th of Sep- 
tember, to complete the arrangements of their tables. Mr. 
William Washburn, who is engaged for the purpose of 
arranging and decorating the Hall, will attend every day, 
from 10 A. M. to6P. M., to take charge of all articles 
cirected to his care. 


ALLUMNI OF HARVARD COLLEGE 

Ata meeting of the Alumni of Harvard College 
on the 26th of Angust, 1840, to hear and act on the 
Report of a Committee in relation to a permanent 

ssociation, the Committee reported in favor of such 
an Association, and recommended a Constitution, 
which, after a few amendments was adopted 

It was then voted, that the report be printed in the 
newspapers of the city of Boston, and of other | 
places, whose editors should be disposed to give ita 

lace. 

The following is the Report of the Commitiee ,to- | 
gether with the Constitution as adopted, and the | 
names of the Officers elected 

SIDNEY WILLARD, Sec’y. 





The Committee of the Alumni appointed to con- 
sider the expediency of forming a permanent Asso- | 
ciation, and its proper organization, have attended | 
to the duty and respectfully report— 

That after much deliberation, and conference with 
many zealous and conspicuous friends of the College, 
they are convinced that such an Association is de- 
sirable, alike for the happy influence it may exercise 
in promotion of good fellowship and personal re- 
gard among the sons of our venerated Alma Mater; 
and the beneficial effects that may be anticipated | 
from a periodical return to her sacred groves renew- | 
ing that interest in her welfare and glory, which | 





, separation and absence have hitherto caused too ! 


long, and lamentably, to slumber. 

They believe too, that the causes of Christian 
morals, and intelligent patriotism, as well as that of 
Good Letters, might be essentially advanced by 
public addresses to be pronounced by the distin- ; 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
{ 
i 
guished statesmen and scholars whose names crowd ' 


' her catalogue,—and by extemporaneous effusions at | 


the festive board: anda zeal thus created in the | 
great objects, and peculiar purposes of American | 
scholarship, the want of which is apparent to every 
lover of learning and of his country. 


| sented from a portion of its sentiments. 


| and affability, and all the ceremonies were conduct- 


| were calculated to confer. 


Commencewent.—The following account of the 
Commencement Exercises is from the Boston Morn- 
ing Post. The editor of the Boston Courier quotes 
it, and pleasantly remarks, that it ‘‘ may be consid- 
ered as demi-official, the editor of that paper being 
entitled by his official relation to the President of 
the Board of Overseers to a seat on the stage, and 
to a participation in all the honors of the occasion, 
and of course having the best opportunity to relate 
 secundem artem,” “all that he saw and part of 
which he was.” 


The exercises on Commencement day at Cam- 
bridge were unusually interesting. The Governor 
and his suite, the Lieutenant-Governor, the Honor- 
able Council, members of the Senate and the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, left the State 
House, in Boston, at nine o'clock, A. M. in carriag. 
es, for “ the seat of learning,’ under the escort of 
the National Lancers, Capt. Dunbar. Upon the ar- 
rival of His Excellency the Governor, and those 
with him at the College, they were politely received 
by the President and principal officers of the Uni- 
versity, and immediately the Board of Corporation 
was convened for the purpose of conferring degrees, 
&c. When the business before the Board had been 
completed, it was dissolved, and a procession form- 
ed, which marched to the church where the exhibi- 
tion was to take place. After the procession had en- 
tered the church.a prayer was offered up by the Rev. 
Dr Walker, Professor of Divinity, [Dr. Walker is 
Professor of Moral Philosophy—Cour.] upon the 
conclusion of which, the performances by the grad- 
uates immediately commenced, and were continued 
for five hours. The whole exhibition was very 
creditable to the young gentlemen who took part in 
it, and appeared to afford high gratification to the 
crowd of spectators. Among the graduates belong- 
ing to Boston who were conspicuous on this occa- 
sion, were Messrs. H. F. Bond, E. H. Welch, 
James Lawrence, Samuel Kneeland, and J. C. 
Shaw. 

The exercises of candidates for the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts, were uncommonly excellent. The ora- 
tion by Mr. Eustis, in style, manner, and ability, was 
universally admired, although some, undoubtly, dis- 
The vale- 
dictory oration, spoken by Mr. Russell, was pro- 
nounced by competent and experienced judges, to be 
equal to any effort of the kind they ever heard on a 
similar occasion. 

President Quincy presided with promptness, ease, 


ed without any occurrence to mar the pleasures they 


The dinner in the College Hall was partaken of 
by a very numerous company, who sung the follow- 
ing Psalm, m accordance with an ancient custom, 
before leaving the table :— 


PSALM 78, C. M. 
1, Give ear, ye children: to my law 
Devout attention lend ; 
Let the instructions of my mouth 
Deep in your hearts descend. 
2. My tongue, by inspiration taught, 
Shall parables unfold ; 
Dark oracles, but understood, 
And own’d for truths of old : 


3. Which we from sacred registers 
Of ancient times have known ; 
And our forefathers’ pious care 
To us has handed down. 
4. Let child.en learn the mighty deeds 
Which God perform’d of old ; 
Which, in our younger years we saw, 
And which our fathers told. 
5. Our iips shall tell them to our sons, 
And they again to theirs ; 
That generations yet unborn 
May teach them to their heirs, 


The President’s house was thrown open in the af- 


Some of these objects are indeed partially attained | teTnoon, and visited by a large number of friends and 
by the Society of the P. B. K. But it is well known | strangers, who were received with that happy and 
that the exclusive character of that Institution, shut- | kind urbanity which distinguishes the President and 
ting out a very large majority of the Alumi from its | his accomplished family in all their social inter- 


rivileges, and founded on distinctions. which, how- | COUTSE- : 3 
. & : aon ; Several parties were given by graduates to thcir 


ered to entitle its members to an invidious preemi- | friends—among them was the delightful fete enjoy- 
nence through life,—exerts an unhappy and _ exten- | ed by the guests of Messrs. Lawrence and Shaw— 
sive influence in alienating many trom Collegiate | where the charms of beauty and conviviality com 
Associations ; and deterring numbers ofthe Allumni | bined to render the scene most delightful. - 

from attending at the annual festival of the College, At six o'clock, P. M. the Governor and gentlemen 


The editor of the Evening Gazette, of that city, | 


It will be seen that, whilst eulogizing Mr Koch, ) 


He is now in a glass case about nine feet high, ; 
The bones are all exhibited, en- | 


‘ 


| who would gladly throng her halls, if they could’ 
| come to meet their classmates and friends, upon 
| equal terms, in communion upon the topics. fJearn- 
ing and patriotism, alike important and dear to all. 


} 


{ 
{ 


i 


this now proposed may be raised upon a = thee 


u to aid in the work which that has thus 


| In fine, the Committee are of opinion that the 
, great interests of the University demand, that livli- | 
er interest and zeal in her welfare be awakened | 
among her sons ;—and that no means can be adopt- | 
ed to remind them of their privileges and obliga- 
tions as such, so efficient as an annual meeting to | 
celebrate her glories and their affection ;—and that | 
this alone is wanting to secure for her the hearty | 
and efficient support in public sentiment,—whic 


{ 


among American Colleges which she has hitherto 


maintained, and to which, from her antiquity, her } 


resources, her discipline and her enlightened impar- | 
Uiality, she is justly entitled. 


They therefore unanimously recommend the for- | 


mation of such an Association. 


that the simplest form is desirable: and that no offi- | 


cers nor regulations should be created, which can | i 
g | In Roxbury, on Tuesday evening, by Rev J. T. Sar- 


} gent, Mr Elihu K. Partridge to Miss Mary A. Smith. 


be dispensed with :—and suggest the following Con- 
stitution. W. MINOT, 


CHARLES P. CURTIS, 
SAM’L. GREELE. 


CONSTITUTION, 
Ist. All persons shall be entitlea to become mepe 
bers who shall have received the degree of Bachelor 


or Master of Arts, at Harvard College, or who shall } 
have received from that College, the degrees of Doc- | daughter of Rev. Joseph Allen. 
tor of Divinity, or Doctor of Laws. 


2d. Any person thus entitled shall become a mem- 


membership signed by the Secretary, if required. 


3d. The officers of the Association shall be a} 
President, two Vice Presidents, Secretary and seven } 


Directors, to be chosen at the annual meeting; and | 
, they shall constitute an Executive Committee, who 
shal] have the entire management of the affairs of 
, the Association, subject always to its supervision 
.and control—and any rules or by-laws, which may 
be hereafter enacted ;—any three of the said Com- 
| mittee shall be qualified to transact the business of) 
| the Association 
| 4th. There shall be an annual meeting in Cam- | 
| bridge on the day preceding Commencement,at such | 
| time and place as the Executive Committee shall 
appoint, at which, the officers shall be balloted for, 
} and a majority shall be required for election ; and 
| upon any failure of election, the officer or officers of 
the preceding year shall continue in office until an 
| election at an annual meeting shall take place. In| 
| the event of a plurality, the two highest candidates 
| shall be alone balloted for subsequently, at that 
meeting. 
5th. The Executive Committee shall select suita- 
ble persons, members of the Association, for the 
performance of such exercises at the annual meet- 
ing as they shall think proper;—and shall cause a 
dinner to be provided for the Association, and make 
such other arrangements for its happy celebration, 
as shall seem to them advisable. 
6th. The President, and in his absence the senior 
Vice President, and if all of them be absent, the 
oldest graduate among the Directors, shall preside 
at all meetings of the Committee and of the Asso- 
ciation. 
7th. The Secretary shall keep a record of the 
names of all members, with the times of their re- 
spective admwsions, set against them ;—and of all 
the votes, resolutions and other proceedings of the 
Association. He shall also be the Treasurer—and 
shall issue certificates of membership, when re- 
quired. 
8th. The articles and provisions of the Constitu- 
tion may be repealed, added to or amended at ang 
regular annual meeting, by a majority of the mem- 
bers present. : 
The following gentlemen were then elected offi- 
cers of the Association :— 
Joun Quincy Apams, President. 
Joseru Srory, ; : 
Epwarp eotiin: t Vics President. 
John Pickering, 
Horace Binney, 
Lemuel Shaw, 
Leverett Saltonstall, 


James G. cing, 
Nath’l. L. Frothingham, 


| 


Directors. 


. } Gray, who we are assured delivered a very “good 
shall secure and advance the proud preeminence | Poem, although unfortunately it was not generally 


In considering its organization they are of opinion | 


H. WARE. Jr. 


CHARLES G. LORING. | Rust, Esq. of Louisville, Ky. to Miss Susan West, 


~_ | 
} 





ber upon application to the Secretary to have his | Hastings. 
name enrolled as such, and upon payment of one | 
| dollar :—and shall thereupon receive a certificate of | 





accompanying him left President Quincy's mansion 
under escort of the Lancers, and entered Boston at 
half past seven, by way of Charlestown, and halted 
at his Excellency’s quarters, where he took leave of 
the escort, and the ceremonies of the day were con- 
cluded. 

The Lancers ranks were full,and that splendid 
company never made a better arance, or per- 
formed their duties in a more soldierlike manner 


Put Beta Kapra.—We learn that the Oration be- 
fore the Phi Beta Kappa Society on Thursday, by 
President Woods was a very sound and interesting 
performance, which was listened to with great satis- 
faction by a numerous audience The Rev. Mr. In- 
gersol, who was appointed to deliver the Poem, was 
prevented by indisposition from being present. His 
place was supplied at short notice by Dr. 








heard, frem his having pitched his voice too low, in 
consequence probably of his being unaccustomed to 
the house —Dai. Adv. 





MARRIAGES. 





In this city, by Rev Mr Burnham, Mr William H. 
Babson 10 Miss Jane M’carty. 


In Salem by Rev Mr Upham, Mr Aaron Nourse, Jr. to 
Miss Harriet M Kimball. gy Rev Mr Thomson, John 


| daughter of Capt Thomas West. 

At Marblehead, by Rev Mr Bartlett, Mr Edward Glo- 
ver, to Miss Hannah Warner Herris, dauhgter of Wm H. 

In Worcester, Ms. 2d inst, by Rev Mr Smalley, Tho- 
mas A Hill, Esq. of Bangor, Me. to Miss Emily, daugh- 
ter of Mr Thomas A Stevens, of W. 

In Northborough, Dr J. J. Johnson to Mary W, eldest 


—_ 


In Heath, 27th ult. Major Augustus Bates, of Charle- 
| mont, to Miss Lucy S. eldest daughter of Hon. Ephraim 





DEATHS. 











In Roxbury, 26th ult. Miss Mary Watson, of Plymouth, 

In Charlestown, 17th ult, Mrs Sarah Marston, 82. 

In Brookfield, Mass. 28th ult, Willian W. Thayer, 
firm of Conant, Thayer & Co., of this city, 34. 

In Salem, on Friday evening 28th ult. Col. Wil- 
liam Mansfield, 68—a most worthy and estimable man 

In Salem, Benjamin Shillaber, son of Mr. E. K. Lake- 
man, aged 2 years and 3 months. George Storer, young- 
est child of Pickering Dodge, Esq. aged 2 years and 4 
months, 

In Brattleboro,’ Vermont, Aug. 18th Thomas Harris 
Esq. late of Charlestown Mass. aged 61. 

In Newburyport on Sunday evening, after a lingering 
illness Capt. Micajah Lunt, 76. 

In Walpole, N. H. 29th ult, Mrs. Fleanor Bellows 
wife of Thomas Bellows, Esq. of that place, 73. 

Number of deaths in this city for the week ending Aug. 
27,56; Males 26. Females 30. | 








Nem AND VALUABLE ENGLISH BOOKS.— 
The Works of Beaumont und Fletcher, with an in- 
troduction by Geo. Darby: with a beautiful portrait o: 
eaeh author, 2 vols, 8vo. Statesmen of the time of Geo. 
3d—lIst and 2d series, by Lord Brougham, with all the 
poruaits. The complete Works of Chas. Lamb, in 1 
vol, 8vo, with portrait. Blaine’s Enclyclopedia of Rural 
Sports, or a complete account, Historical, Practical and 
Descriptive, of Hunting, Shootiug, Fishing, Racing, and 
other field sports and athletic amusements of the present 
day, illustrated by 600 engravings. Illustrations of Shak- 
speare and of Ancient Manners, with Dissertations on the 
clowns and fools of Shakspeare, by Francis Douce, a new 
edition. - The Peerage of the British Empire as at present 
existing, arranged and printed from the personal commun- 
ications of the nobility, by Edmund Lodge, Esqr. Norro 
King of Arms, &c. Splendid copy of Marmion, with el- 
egant plates, Svo edition. Miscellanies of Literature, 
by the author of ‘ Curiosities of Literature.’ a new edition, 
revised and corrected—just received and for sale at TICK- 
NOR’S, corner of Washington & Schooll sts. s5 


WEST INDIA GOODS. 
HE subscribers have for scale a large and well selected 
stock of West India Goods and Groceries, and can 
supply Families and Boarding Houses at the lowest prices. 
BISHOP & WITHINGTON, 
sep = 6m 


Corner of Salem and Hanover sts. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—The subscriber’s 
S School for Young Ladies will be re-opened at No. 
41 Mount Vernon street, corner of Belknap street, on 
Monday, September 7th. JOS. HALE ABBOT. 
sept 5 
URNER’S LIVES OF UNITARIANS.—Lives of 


eminent Unitarians; with a notice of Dissenting 
Academies. By Rev W. Turner. 12mo, London. 





























Peleg Sprague. 
sli B. R. Curtis, Secretary. 





For sale by JAMES MUNROE & Co, 134 Washing- 
ton st. 35 


dey * BOSTON MERCANTILE JOURNAL,—is a 
‘Hewspaper published 


ter. It is furnished to subscribers at the rate of $2 a 
year, payable in advance—or $2,50 per annum, if not 
paid within six weeks. 

* Freer J Mercantile Journal. 

his is a Dai vening paper, the subscription pri 

of which is $8 5 yeh. te cbatalas a careful seuui’ of 
all the news received by the Southern mail of each day on 
which it is iseued—and takes a high stand in favor of 
temperance, and of the general principles of morality. It 
advocates in a firm yet temperate tone the election of 
Wituiam H. Harrison to the Presidency. 


Semi-Weekly Mercantile Journal? 

A paper is also issued on every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday evening, containing all the raul matter and 
inside advertisements of the Daily paper of each of those 
on and the day previous. It is furnished for $5 a year. 

he above papers contain a full and accurate price cur- 
rent, and synopsis of important sales during the week, 
corrected by a competent person, who attends to this bu- 
riness qneeetely- All advertisements of ardent spirits, 
or of theatrical exhibitions, are excluded from the col- 
umns—and by thus cutting off a profitable ‘source of emo- 
lument, the proprietors look for a remuneration in the pat- 
ronage of the moral and philanthropic members of the 
community, And it is with gratification that we are able 
to state that the call has not been.altogether in vain. We 
now circulate in the city of Boston and in different parts 
of New England, above five thousands eopies of the Mer- 
cantile Journal—and from the kind favor which our hum- 
ble efforts have met with hitherto, we are encouraged to 
pursue our labors with renewed industry, and to spare no 
efforts nor expense to make the papers issued from this 
establishment worthy of a liberal support from a moral 
and discriminating community. 


The Youth’s Medallion. 

The subscribers also take this opportunity to announce 
their intention to issue a paper, handsomely printed in a 
quarto form, once in two weeks, with the above title, for 
the price of one dollar a year, which stall be devoted to 
the entertainment, and moral and intellectual instruction 
of youth. This paper will be of neither a party nor sec- 
tartan character—but great care will be taken to render 
the Medallion attractive to children, and worthy the ap- 
probation of parents. In this paper the importance of tem- 
perance, and of early establishing correct habits and sound 
moral principles, will be enforced by argument and illus- 
tration. The first number of the Medallion will be issued 
in December or January next, due notice of which will 


be given. 
e SLEEPER, DIX & ROGERS. 
Wilson’s Lane, Boston. Sept. 5. 


ALEY’S NATURAL THEOLOGY.—With illus- 
trative notes by Henry Lord Brougham and Sir 
Charles Be'l to which are supplementary disserta- 
_— ay 4 ye 3g — numerous wood cots: 3 
vols. resh supply this day rceived by C, C. LITTLE 
& JAS. BROWN, 112 Washington anit, 85 


ODD’S MILTON.—The Poetical Works of John 

4 Milton, in six vols; with the principal notes of va- 

rious commentators. To which are added illustrations, 

with some account of the life of Milton, by the Rev. Hen- 

ry John Todd, M. A., 6 vols 8vo.—for sale by CHAS. 

- LITTLE & JAS. BROWN, Importers of English 
Books, 112 Washington street. 85 


ARIS EDITION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 
complete Works, including all his Novels, Poetical 
works, &c., with the author’s new prefaces, notes, addit- 
tons, corrections, and various readings of the last Edin- 
burg edition, and a glossary of Scottish words—in 35 
vols. 8vo., elegantly bound in calf. Just received by 
CHAS, C. LITTLE & JAS. BROWN, 112, Waahing- 
s 5 











ton street. 





HE MONTHLY MISCELLANY OF RELIGION 
T AND LETTERS.—Edited by Rev. Ezra S. Gan- 
nett. Contents of the Number for September. 

The Progressive Character ef Christianity, an Explana- 
tion of its different Interpretations. 

A Sister’s Influence 

“= bong Christian Witnesses. A Sermon by Rey. G. 

- Ellis 
The Discovery of Printing, and its influence on the diffu- 

sion of Christianity 
Nicoll’s Poems 
Female Authorship 
Thoughts on Revivals 
Notices of Books 
ee &e &e &e. 

Published by WILLIAM CROSBY § CO., 118 
Washington street. sept § 
a paper SCHOOL LIBRARIES. — Just received 

at the Sanday School Depository, 124 Washington 
street, a fresh supply of Sunday School Books. Those 
retemeacit are invited to call, and those at a distance will 

ve particular attention paid to their orders. 

” Mine published— 

ope on, Ho ver! by Mary Howitt 

Strive and Thrive, by id de 

Country Rambles 

A Gift from my Teachers 

Historic Tales, by Mrs Lee 

Industry, by a Lady 

The Scholar’s Aid 

The Scholar’s Friend 
Also, a good collection of Books for Teachers. 
Orders gratefully received. 

BENJ. H. GREENE, 

85 tf 124 Washington, corner Water st. 


OPE ON, HOPE EVER—Tales for the People 
and their Children: Hope on, Hope Ever, or the 
Boyhood of Felix Law; by Mary Howitt. 

Contents—A peep into Dent Dale; Andrew Law, hia 
Childhood; Andrew Law and one of his Scholars; The 
Event of an Evening; Andrew Law’s Household; A Re- 
moval; Felix Law; The new inmate; Mikky Hawe’s 
Sheep Washing; Mikky Hawe’s Festival; The Day Af- 
ter; Katie’s Adventure; Leave Taking; The first part 
of a long Journey; The Journey’s End; The New Home 
and its Inmates; Much in Little Space; A Stranger in 
London; A Visit. 

Just published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 
Washington street. 35 


OPE ON, HOPE EVER, by Mary Mowitt; for 
sale by SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. s5 


pat BOOKS—Pierpoat’s First Class Book, Na- 
tional Reader, and Young Reader; Worcester’s Sec- 
ond, Third and Fourth Books; Goodrich’s Reading 
Books; Adams’s, Smith’s, and Emerson’s Arithmetics; 
Emerson’s and Perry’s Spelling Books. 

For sale, wholesale nied veal: on the most favorable 
terms, by S. G. SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. 85 


eager ns EXAMINER, FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Contems: 
Miracles as Evicence of Christianity 
The Pulpit 
Foreign Missions 
The Samaritan Pentateuch, 
Congress of Nations 
Critical Notices 
Just published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 
Washington street. sep 5 


ARLEY’S NATURAL THEOLOGY ,—with Ilas- 

trative Notes, by Henry Lord Brogham and Sir Chs. 

Bell Professor of Surgery in the University of Edinburg, 

with Supplementary Dissertations, by Sir Chs. Bell and 

numerous aT ole in 3 vols. A new supply received 
by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court street. 85 


ESTFORD ACADEMY.—The Autumn Term of 
Westford Academy will commence on the second 

day of September next. The pleasant and healthful loca- 
tion of this institution, and the low price of tition and 
board, together with the pains taken to provide thorough 
instruction, recommend it to the favorable attentiou of the 
public. Mr John Kebler, the Preceptor during the last 
year, will continue in that office. The Committee of the 
Trasees who engaged his services, have recently visited 
the Academy and find it in a highly satisfaetory condition 
in regsrd both to government aed wstraction; and can 
fully recommend the school to those who wish to prepare 
for entering College, or to obtain a good English educa- 


tion. 


























Levi HeDuer, 

SipnNey WILLARD, 
Ws. H. Wuire, 
WASHINGTON GILBERT, 
Joun P, Apsor, 


Trustees 


aug 29 


ro SCHOOL AT LEXINGTON.—The 
Fall Term of 15 weeks will commence on Wednes- 
day the 9th day of Sept. next. 

The design of this Institution is to prepare Females for 
Teaching. 

Applicants may be admitted at any,part-ofthe Term, 
provided they can join a class. The conditions of en- 
trance are, 1. Certificate of intellectual and moral 
character; 2. Age at least 16 years; 3. Professed inten- 
tion of becoming a Teacher; 4.. Satisfactory Examina- 
tien in the Common Branches. 

The shortest time of continuance with the School is 
one year, but qualified pupils may have leave of absence 
to teach during the summer term.—Tuition gratis: 


k. 
meee Sp mn C. PIERCE, Principal, 
Lexington, Aug. 15. 
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POETRY. 














For the Register and Observer. 
THERE 18 AN HOUR. 


There is an hour of thought, 
When memory backward turns to cherished years, 
When the long viata of the past seems fraught 
. Wit the rich melody of brighter spheres, 
. When on our list’ning ears, 
Tones of long-broken friendships sweetly fall, 
And the heart answers to the joyous call. 


There is an hour of love, : 
When the soul’s tendrils like the ivy twime 
Around the spirit’s treasures; when above 
The transient joys of earth, a light divine 

Seems on our path to shine, 

Till with hope’s banner o’er us, we forget 
That e’en affection’s golden sun must set. 


There is an hour of rest, 
When the pale star of eve doth softly rise, 
When on the heaving billows of the breast 
A dewey balm comes stealing from the skies, 
When the strange chord, that lies 
Deep in the mystic chambers of the soul, 
1s swept to music by the blest control. 


There is a blissful hour, 
When absent ones are gathered to their home; 
When the bright roses in affection’s bower 
Gleam with the rays that o’er their heauty come; 
When the free steps, that roam 
Far from their own green native hills away, 
Turn to that beacon light, their star of day. 


There is an hour of mirth, 
When in the banquet hall the feast is spread, 
When o’er the loved and beautiful of earth 
The sun of pleasure doth its radiance shed, 
When on the youthful head 
The budding wreath of joy is gaily twined, 
And fairy hands the rosy chaplet bind. 


There is an hour of prayer! 
And oh, how sacred.is the holy time, 
When the soul rises from its earthly care, 
And seeks on high a purer, brighter clime, 
When to the heights sublime, 
Of God’s resplendent throne our spirits soar, 
And the world binds us with its chains no more. 


Sweet is the hour of prayer! 
Soothing the hallowed influence o’er it cast, 
When the soul drinks the music of that air, 
Soft as the harp-notes by the zephyr past. 
When the heart turns at last 
To seek the living fountain of its love, 
How swift its chariot wheels are borne above. 


Yes, blest the hour of prayer! 
Oh give me in its glorious light to dwell, 
Give me to breathe its healing breath, and share 
The magic power of its majestic spell ; 

Give me to swell 
This feeble voice, and join the theme divine: 
Then shall each hour of joy and love be mine. 

Waltham. L. B. T. 


‘ THY WILL BE DONE.’ 


O Thou whoee lips can well repeat 

The Saviour’s prayer, nor deem’st deceit 
The while is lurking in thy heart, 
Pause, ere their memory shall depart. 


* Thy will be done!’—and dost thou find 
In the deep musings of thy mind 

No fear, no hope, no passion there, 
Thou couldst not freely from thee tear? 
And darest thon call upon thy God 

To try thee with his chastening rod, 

And round the wide world steadfast look, 
And find no ill thou canst not brook? 
What! couldst thou see the whirlwind come 
To tear thee from thy cherish’d home? 
See the strong arm of death embrace 
The*best beloved of all thy race? 

See, undeserved, an evil fame 

Attaint thy long unsullied name? 

Feel slow consuming sickness break 

Thy mind, now impotent and weak? 

Yet not one murmur?—If but one, 

Thou must not say,‘ Thy will be done!’ 


No: rather, ere thy spirit dare 

Adopt the Saviour’s fervent prayer, 
The Saviour’s spirit earnest seek, 
Enduring, patient, firm, and meek. 
Go, seek of God a heavenly mind, 
Active, like His—like His, resigned: 
Pray, that thy very prayer may bring 
No hated, no unwelcome thing; 

Pray, that the will of heaven may be 
Health, joy, and all things else to thee ; 
And thus the work of prayer begun, 
Thou well may’st say, “Thy will be done.” 


BENEFIT OF TRIALS. 


When thou art in thy chamber, and thy knee 

Is bowed in love to the Omnipotent, 

And when thy soul before his throne is bent, 
Ask not for prosperous things; but pray, that he 
Will purify thee with the chastisement 

Of earthly wo and trouble, which are sent 

To fit the high soul for eternity. 


It is not in the summer tide of life 

That the beart hoards its treasure: it is when 
The storm 1s loud, and the rude hurricane 

Of sorrow is abroad:—when solemn strife, 
Such as may move the souls of constant men 

Is strugg)ing in our bosoms, it is then 

The heart colleets her stores with wisdom rife. 


For sadness teaches us the truth of things 

Which had been hid beneath the crown of flowers 

Which gladness wears ; and the few silent hours 

Of quiet, heavenward thought which sorrow brings, 
* Are better than a life in pleasure’s bowers, 

Drinking the poisonous chalice which she pours, 

To quench our heavenlier spirits’ murmurings. 


Seek thou the storms of life; fly not the trial 

That binds the conquerer’s wreath upon thy brow; 
And faint not, though the tears of anguish flow, 
And though upon thy head the angry vial 

Of fate be pour’d: but with the conscious glow 
Of honorable thought and deed below, 

Look to that Power who watch’d thy self-denial. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 








WORDS OF A CHILDLESS WIDOW ON THE BENE- 
FIT OF AFFLICTION. 

My husband died, and then disease seized 
on my children, and they were taken one by 
one. In the course of a few years, I had lain 
those in whom my heart was bound up, in the 

ve., Oh! they were many, many bitter 
tears that I shed. The world was dark. The 
very voice of consolation was a pain. I could 
sit by the side of my friend, but could not hear 
him speak of my departed ones. My affliction 
was too deep to be shared. It seemed as if 
God himself had deserted me. I was alone. 
The places at the table and the fireside remain- 
ed—but they who filled them were gone. Oh 
the loneliness, as it had been a tomb, of my 
chamber. How blessed was sleep! For then 
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the dead lived again. They were all around | have a heart of ‘stone indeed who can gaze | 
me. My youngest child and last, sat on my /on them without his imagination calling up 
knee—she leaped up in my arms, she uttered feelings in his bosom too big for utterance. On 
my name with infant joyousness ; and that} that spot they exchanged bibles and plighted : 
sweet tone was as if an angel had spoken to} their faith to each other, the stream dividing 
my sad soul. But the dream vanished, and the | them, and the sacred book grasped by both over 
dreary morning broke, and I waked and pray-| its purling waters. This was the only token 
ed—and I sought forgiveness even while I ut- | of affection each had to give the other, and the 
tered it for my unholy prayer—prayed that God | wealth of the Indies could not have procured a 
would let me lie down in the grave side by | better or more appropriate one. 
side with my children and husband. In Lockhart’s life of Burns, we are informed 

But better thoughts came. In my grief I| that several years after the death of Mary, on 
remembered that though my loved ones were | the anniversary of the day which brought him 
separated from me, the same Father—the same | the melancholy intelligence, he appeared, as the 
Infinite Love, watched over them as when they | twilight advanced, (in the language of his wid- 
were by my fireside. We were divided, but | ow) ‘ very sad about something ;’ and though 
only for a season. And by degrees my grief | the evening was a cold and keen one in Sep- 
grew calmer. But since then, my thoughts tember, he wandered into his barnyard, from 
have been more in that world, where they have | which the entreaties of his wife could not, for 
gone, than inthis. I do not remember less, but | some time, recall him. To these entreaties he 
I look forward and upward more. I learned | always promised obedience, but these promises 
the worth of Prayer and Reliance. Would that! were but the lip-kindnesses of affection, no 
I could express to every mourner how the sting | sooner made than forgotten, for his eye was fix- 
is taken away from the grief of one, who with ed on heaven, and his unceasing stride also in- 
a true and full heart puts her trust in God. 1) dicated that his heart was also there. Mrs 
can never again go into the gay world. The | Burns’ last approach to the barnyard found him 
pleasures of this world are no longer pleasures | stretched on a mass of straw, looking abstract- 
tome. But I have trust and hope and confi-| edly on a planet which, in a clear starry sky, 
dence. I know that my Redeemer liveth. I‘ shone like another moon,’ and having prevail- 
know that God ever watches over his children. | ed on him to return into the house, instantly 
And in my desolation, this. faith of the heart) wrote, as they stand, the following sublime 
has long enabled me to feel, a different kind of verses,“ ‘To Mary in Heaven,’ which have thril- 
of pleasure indeed, but a far deeper, though | led through many breasts, and drawn tears from 
more sober joy, than the pleasures of this world many eyes, and which will live the noblest of 
ever gave me even when youth and health and | the lyrics of Burns while sublimity and pathos } 
friends, all conspired to give them their keenest | have a responding charm in the hearts of Scots 
relish. | men. 

‘You have learned in your own heart,’ 1} 
said, ‘ that all trials are not evils.’ 

lt was with eyes up-turned to heaven, and | 
gushing over with tears, not tears of sorrow, | 
but gratitude, and with a radiant countenance, | 
that she answered, in a tone so mild, so rapt, | 
as if her heart were speaking to her God,— | 
‘It has been good for me that I have been af- | 
flicted.’ E. P. 


























TO MARY IN HEAVEN. 
‘Thou lingering star, with lessening ray, 
That lov’st to greet the early morn, 
Again thou usher’st in the day 
My Mary from my seul was torn. 
O Mary! dear departed shade! 
Where ts thy place of blissful rest? 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid? 
Hearest thou the groans that rend this breast? 


That sacred hour can I forget? 
Can I forget that hallowed grove, 
Where by the winding Ayr we met, 
To live one day of parting love? 


BURNS AND HIS HIGHLAND MARY. 
Eternity will not eflace 

Those records dear of transports past ; 
The image of our last embrace; 

Ab! little thought we ’twas our last! 


We extract the following interesting article, 
from the Montreal Herald. It will be read with ! 
a melancholy pleasure, by many of our subscri- | 
bers ; few poets have a deeper hold on the hearts 
of the New Englanders, than Robert Burns, | 
whose errors are forgotten in the contemplation | 
of his genius and his worth :—Esser Register. | 


Ayr gurgling kissed his pebbly shore, 
O’erbhung with wild woods thickening green; 
The fragrant birch, and hawthorn boar, 
Twined am’rous round the raptured scene, 


The flowers sprang wanton to be pressed, 
The birds sang love on every spray, 

Till soon, too soon, the glowing west 
Proclaimed the speed of the winged day. 


‘We had in our possession on Saturday, the | 
identical pair of bibles presented by the immor- | 
tal Burns to the dearest object of his affections, 
Highland Mary, on the banks of the winding | 
Ayr, when he spent with her ‘one day of part- ; 
ing love.’ They ure in remarkable good pres- : 
ervation, and belong to a descendant of the fam- 
ily of Mary’s mother, Mrs Campbell whose prop- | 
erty they became on the death of her daughter, | 
and subsequently Mrs Anderson, Mary’s only | 
surviving sister, acquired them. The met 
stance of the bible being in two volumes seem- 
ed at one time to threaten its dismemberment, 
Mrs Anderson having presented a volume to 
each of her two daughters; but on their ap- 
proaching marriage, their brother William pre- 
vailed on them to dispose of the sacred volumes | 
to him. On the first blank leaf of the first vol- 
ume is written, in the handwriting of the im- 
mortal bard,‘ And ye shall not swear by my 
name falsely—I am the Lord. Levit. 19 chap. 
12th verse ;’ ard on the corresponding leaf of 
the second volume, ‘ Thou shalt not forswear 
thyself, but shall perform unte the Lord thine 
oath. Matt. 5th ch. 32d verse.’ 
ond blank leaf of each volume, there are the re- 
mains of ‘ Robert Burns, Mossigiel,’ in his hand 
writing, beneath which is drawn a masonic em- 
blem. At the end of the first volume there is 
a lock of Highland Mary’s hair. 

There is a mournful interest attached to these 
sacred volumes—sacred from their contents, and 
sacred from having been a pledge of love from 
the most gifted of Scotland’s bards to the artless 
object of his affections, from whom he was sep- 
arating, no more to meet on this side the grave. 
The life of Burns was full of romance, but there 
is not one circumstance in it all so romantic 
and full of interest as those which attended and 
followed the gift of these volumes. He was 
young when he woed and won the affections of 
Mary, whom he describes as ‘a warmhearted 


Still o’er these scenes ny mem’ry wakes, 
And fondly brooks with miser care! 

Time but the impression deeper makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear. 


My Mary, dear departed shade! 
Where is thy blissful place of rest? 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid? 
Hearest thou the groans that rend his breast? 





AN AGED DISCIPLE. 

A few Subbaths since, as I was rising to com- 
mence the morning service in a church in one} 
of the country towns in Massachusetts, I no- | 
ticed a white haired man, leaning on a staff, | 
ascending the pulpit stairs. The clergyman | 
who sat at my side, said to me: ‘ This is an} 
aged deacon, who, on account of his deafness | 
sits in the pulpit.’ 

After the services were concluded, I spoke to 
the venerable man. He told me on that day 
he commenced his ninety-fifth year; and that 
since his fifth or sixth year he had been a fol- 
lower of the Savior. 

On the sev | are 
| How few, now living on the earth, can say 
that they have, for ninety years, been in the | 
heavenly way :—that more than nine tenths of 
their lives have been spent in the service of 
God! 
This aged disciple is now able to do work | 
; with ease—which would fatigue many men. 
who have not seen one quarter as many years 
as he has: and yet, in his younger days, he 
was quite feeble. The secret of his present’ 
vigor, is his strictly temperate habits. When 
a youth, he was ordered by a physician, to re- 
frain from intoxicating liquors~—and his wise 
obedience more than any thing else, has length- 
ened out his life to nearly a century. He has 
lived twenty years beyond three score and ten. 
When he first joined the church, the youngest 
member then belonging to it, was twenty-five 
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ties ; let him do this, and he will be an inde- 
pendent man—his mind its own master. Al- 
though his powers may be humble and his op- 
poitunities few, he will have a more respecta- 
ble, perhaps a more respected character than 
many of those highly gifted minds who suffer 
themselves to be borne along the current of 
popular opinion, or enslaved by the tyrrany of 
party, or sect, or association. Every human 
being is an original from the hand of God. Let |: 
him not by negligence or ignorance or slavish 
imitation, mar the divine beauty of the original 
proportions. 





all to understand its constitution and laws, to 
maintain their unspotted birthright, and contri- 
bute to the great aggregate of the intelligence, 
the morality, the power and peace of this migh- 
ty commonwealth.— Greenwood. 


-—— 





This world as a whole, is a school for moral 
transformation,—for the formation of characters 
of unsullied, enduring, ever-growing holiness. 
It is not merely in its disappointments and suf- 
ferings, and dissatisfaction and gloom, that we 
have opportunity of training for heaven ; but as 
truly in its hopes:tnd itsenjoyments. It were 
to shut out far inore than half the wisdom and 
kindness Of the economy of grace, to suppose 
life’s brighter scenes were only to be guarded 
against, instead of welcomed and improved as | 
aiding our spiritual progress: rather it would be 
to yield ourselves to the tempter, far more than 
half our ime ;—in our ease and comfort, and 
health and wealth. Earth’s cheerful scenes 





Tue Two Roses.—Being with my friend in 
a garden, we gathered each of us a rose. He 
handled his tenderly, smelt it but seldom and 
sparingly. I always kept mine to my nose or 
squeezed it in my hand; whereby in a very 
short time it lost both its color and sweetness, 
but his still remained as sweet and fragrant as 


have their spiritual value ;—nay, give the value | if it had been growing on its own root. The 
which is often thoughtlessly ascribed only to| roses, said I, are true emblems of the best and 
those dark and trying events. Our sufferings, sweetest enjoyments in the world, which being 
do but frown us back from glorifying in our! moderately and cautiously used and enjoyed, | 
strength and wisdom and wealth, that we may may, for a time, yield sweetness to the posses- 
*know Him who exerciseth loving kindness in.| sor of them ; but if once the affections seize too 
the earth ’—that amidst his earthly mercies we greedily upon them, and squeeze them too hard, 
may choose Him as our friend and portion, now | they quickly wither in our hands, and we lose 
and forever. God saves not men by disgusting | the comfort of them. It is a point of excellent 
them with earth ; by making them loathe the | wisdom to keep the golden bridle of mederation 
streams of kindness which flow forth from the | upon the affections. 

fountain of his love. Earthly mercies are as 














needful for our best good as earthly afflictions ; | 

they are as full of spiritual and eternal kind- ee a ea nen es 
ness; and do as truly train us for heaven.| Christianity cannot be fully understood— | 
Nay, earthly mercies take the lead in the econ- | what it is—what it has done—and what may | 
omy of grace. Afflictions are incidental ;— | Yet be expected from it—without an impartial | 


» brought in} ‘not willingly,’ but that God may Teview of its history. This is a work yet to | 


show compassion according to the multitude of > accomplished. Not only can we as yet form | 
her tender mercies. Anxiety, suffering, des- | 9° sufficient idea what Christianity may here- | 
pondency, when they come upon the wanderer’s after become ; but even of what it has been in | 
path, produce a shock, needful to arouse us, to | times past, we have hitherto had no satisfacto- | 
turn us back; but their end is not gained by | TY information. A distinct conception of the | 
disgust with earth; by saying within ourselves, ™@®0ers, Institutions, fortunes and character of | 
there is no comfort here; by concluding that | the singular people, among whom Christianity | 
the world admits no enjoyment, consistent with arose—of the moral condition of society at the | 
the best desires and highest hopes of a Christ- period of its origin—of the state of opinion, re- | 
ian, of an heir of Heaven. Earth will not be , gious and philosophical, at. that time among | 
‘a tiresome place,’ nor earthly joys worthless, | the cultivated inhabitants of the great cities of | 
while they are enjoyed as the gifts of God, and the Roman empire—of the condition of the in- | 
as the tokens of unbounded, never-ending love. ferior classes and of the immense mass of slave | 
At no distant period, ear h will be released from populati«n—of the mode, in which the religion | 
the reproach of ages. Then, this earnest will be  S¢tetly worked its way into the heart ef soci- | 
accepted on earth, which will prove TrRvE in ety—of the habits, views, employments and so- | 
heaven ; and the light walked ip, which will cial state of its professors during the three first | 
glow more pricut in heaven; and all the paths | C¢™turies, and of their relation to the refined” 
of man will be o’erspread as with the catm of 4"d educated portion of the community—of the | 
i omen | whole extent and precise character of the change | 
To the question then, ‘ has not the world been ! wrought in it by its incorporation with the! 
the grand means of keeping men from heaven ? state—of the struggles between it and the de- | 
We answer, No;—not the school, but the schol- clining philosophy of Paganism—of their mu- | 
arship—not the condition, but the sin—and tual influence—and of the new spirit breathed | 
that, alike by the “ sorrow of the world working | by it into the last periods of Greek and Roman | 
death,” and the “ love of the world” excluding !iterature—of its relation to the new forms of | 
the love of the Father. Let not this world be *Clety, which sprang up in the middle ages, | 
scandalized because sin can grow by that same 924 of which it constituted the impregnating | 
richness of soil in which holiness has thriven, principle—of its weakening and corruption un- | 
and will at last thrive all the earth over. Oth- ‘er the Papal thraldom—of the effects of the} 
erwise, we might scandalize paradise also, and Reformation—of the multiplicity of sects, that | 
even heaven itself, and say, if these had not have grown out of the principles of that great 
been abodes of happiness, man would not have | T¢Volution—of the exclusive and persecuting 
fallen, nor angels ceased from their ‘first es- | SPitit by which they have been too often actu- { 
tate ;’ for neither Eden nor heaven were secure | ated towards each other—and of the tendency 
from sin, until the trial were passed, which of more refined and liberal views to promote 
gave stability to holiness. These occurrences ultimate union and peace among all good men 
are mysterious. Their explanation is without | —!2 fine, a distinct conception of the effect 
the reach of the buman faculties. But their Produced by Christianity, under all these pha- 
use is obvious: while they plainly show, that 5€S, 0 manners, literature, arts, philosophy, 
if we fail of salvation from the Jove of the world, commerce and the moral and social condition 
we fall not a sacrifice to our ill condition,—not Of the great mass of human beings—is indis- 
more than Adam when he fell from heaven. Peusable to an adequate appreciation of the 
Here, as in all creation, the character must be } whole power ang value of this unspeakable gift 
formed by choosing God as our Friend and Por- of God, and toa discernment of the great work 
tion and Lord; not merely as our helper in di3- which it has accomplished, is now accomplish- ; 
tress, but as our “own God,” on the very img, and has yet to accomplish, in the univer- 
heights of our prosperity:—as he was chosen sal plans of providence. The history of hu- 
by the Patriarchs; as he will be chosen when ™an improvement is bound up with that of 
“all the ends cf the earth shall fear him.” If, Christianity ; they should never be separated. 
we say, Who then can be saved? the only an- 
swer is, in the words of the Wisest, ‘ The things 
which are impossible with men are possible 4 Just peblished by JAMED MUR J . 
~ neg ~ who — ~ world, ming- Agents of tb A. 1 wennllal S MUNROE tod a 
ing the lessons of adversity and prosperity, is ~~~; ie a — 
himself, by both the ree If ie would be WN ‘es BOwTTTS ae Se oe eee 
a, . Ever, or the Boyhood of Felix Law. This day 
an angel five hundred or five million years! published; als», Strive and Thrive, by the same Author, 
hence, burning like a seraph, this is the spot publishea by JAMES MUNROE &§ CO., 134 Washing- 











TEW TRACT, 157.—The One Thing Needful, by 
Rev. Thomas B. Fox, being Tract 157 of the A. U. 





ton street, 





charming young creature as ever blessed a man 
witn generous love.’ Theattachment was mu- 
tual, and forms the subject of many of his ear- 
liest lyrics, as well as of the productions of his 
later years, which shows that it was very deep 
rooted. Before he was known to fame, steep- | 
ed in poverty to the very dregs, and meditating 
an escape to the West Indies from the remorse- | 
less fangs of a hardhearted creditor, he addres- | 
sed to his ‘ dear girl’ the song which begins: | 
* Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 
And leave auld Scotia’s shore, 
Will ye go to the Indies, ny Mary, 
And cross the Atlantic’s roar? 


years older than himself. Since that time, he 
has seen a large part of three generations rise 
up and fade away. 
persons press forward, with light step in the 
path of life. He has looked again, and they 
were gone ; and soon their very tomb stones 
were mouldering away. 


What madness it is to live as if our treasure. 


and eternal home were on earth! 


He has now two hundred descendants liv-. 


ing, and he walks before them as a living 


| Christian. 


On the day in which he entered his ninety 


He has seen many young) 


most favorable for lighting up that never-dying, 
ever-brightening flame !’— Nott. 


How to spenp a Saturpay Evininc.—The 
late James Bunday, of Bristol, who from hum- 
ble proverty raised himself to circumstances of 
great affluence, was in the regular habit, on 
Saturday evenings, of visiting the markets; not 
as an idle observe, but to do good to the poor. 
If he beheld a poor person at a butcher’s stall 
inquiring the price of meat, and then turn away 
for want of more money, he would call him 


back, saying, ‘ what can you afford to give ?’— | 


| i. 
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Among the writers | 
are C. L. Hemans, H. W. Longfellow, Ephraim Peabo- | 
dy, 1. McLellan jr, Seba Smith, B. B. ‘Thacher, Frede- | 


SYNGLISH BOOKS, by the Acadia.—Lives of the | 
“4 Queens of England, by Agnes Strickland, 2 vols 8vo | 


But neither Burns nor his Mary were doom- ) sixth year, he bore public testimony to the bles- | 
ed to ‘ cross the Atlantic’s roar,’ nor to realize | sedness of the Christian religion, and exhorted | 
those dreams of mutual bliss which passion or his young friends and relatives, now to devote | 
enthusiasm had engendered in their youthful | themselves and all they possess to the service | 
imaginations. Burns was called to Edinburg, | of God. Surely he who submitted his heart wo! 
there to commence his career of fame, which} Christ, when a child of six years only, and whe} 
was to terminate in chill poverty, dreary disap- | has been a Christian through opening and rie | 
pointment and dark despair—while Many’s hap- | pening years to hoary old age, must be a judge | 


on being told how much, he would produce the | 7 ©" of Neff, Olerlin, and Overbergh, Sve 

additional sum, and enable the poor man 10) Hewosthenes upon the Crown, with Notes by Lord 

make the purchase. He would then go in quest | ‘ 

of other persons of the same description, and Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable Places and Scenes, illus- 
- agen | trative of Enghsh History, Svo plates 

assist them in like manner. It was thus Mr | The Works of W. E. Channing, 4 vols 1L2mo 

Bunday spent his Saturday evenings, relieving | Beamy of the Heavens, by Blunt, 104 plates 


Brougham, 8Svo 








pier lot, after a transient gleam of the sunshine 
of life, was to be removed toa better and a 
happier world. Her death shed a sadness over | 
his whole future life, and a spirit of subdued | 
grief and tenderness was displayed whenever 
she was the subject of his conversation or wri- 
tings. Witness as follows: 
© Ye banks an’ braes an’ streams around, 
The castle o’? Montgomerie, 


Green be your woods and fair your flowers, 
Your waters never drumiie. ; 


There simmer first unfolds her robes, 
Av’ there they langest tarry, 

For there I took my last fareweel, 
O’ my sweet Hieland Mary!’ 

In a note appended to this song, Burns says: 
‘This was a composition of mine in my early 
life, before | was known at all to the world. 
My Highland lassie was a warmhearted charim- 
ing young creature as ever blessed a man with 
generous love. After a pretty long trial of the 
most ardent reciprocal affection, we met by ap- 
pointment on the second Sunday of May, in a 
sequestered spot on the banks of the Ayr, where 
we spent a day in ‘aking a farewell before she 
would embark for the West Highlands, to ar- 
range matters among her friends for our pro- 
jected change of life. At the close of the au- 
tumn following, she crossed the sea to meet me 
at Greenock ; where she was seized with a ma- 
lignant fever which hurried my dear girl to her 
grave in few days, before I could even hear of 
her illness.’ 

_ It was at this romantic and interesting meet- 
ing on the banks of the Ayr that the bibles be- 
fore us were presented to Mary, and he must 


| of what religion is. 


ligion by,’ if you are not very foolish to reject 
such testimony.—S. S. Monitor. 


EDUCATION. 

If a stranger should inquire of me the prin- 
cipal cause and source of the greatness of my 
country, would I bid him look on the ocean 
widely loaded with our merchandise, and proud- 
ly ranged by our navy: or on the lands where 
it is girdled by roads, and scored by canals, and 
burthened with the produce of our industry and 
ingenuity ? Would I bid him look on these 
things as the springs of our prosperity? In- 
deed I would not. Nor would I show him our 
colleges and literary institutions, for he can see 
nobler ones elsewhere. 1 would pass all these 
by, and would lead him out by some winding 
highway among the hills and woods, and when 
the cultivated spots grew small and infrequent, 
and the houses became few and scattered, and 
a state of primitive nature seemed to be imme- 
diately before us, I would stop in some se- 
— spot, and directed by a steady hum, 
like that of bees, I would point out to him a 
lowly building, hardly better. than a shed, but 
full of blooming, happy children, collected frum 
the remote and unseen farm-house, conning 
over their various tasks, or reading with a 
voice of reverential monotony, a portion of the 
Word of God; and I would bid him note, that 
even here in the midst of poverty and sterility, 
was a specimen of the thousand nurseries in 
which all our children are taught of the Lord, 


Tell me you who ‘ put re- | 











and formed, some to legislate for the land, and 


. 


promiscuously the wants of the poor, who in re- 
turn for his humanity and benevolence, offered 
up prayers and poured blessings upon him. 
After he had gone round distributing his bounty, 
he would then purchase pieces of meat for his 
own poor, or those indigent families whom he 
visited at theirown houses. When he had fin- 
ished this work of charity and labor of love, he 


would return home with a glad heart, and re- | 


count the blessings he enjoyed above others. 


LET EVERY MAN BE TRUE TO HIS OWN NATURE. 


If ever there was a time when men were cal- 
led upon to have minds of their own and ener- 
gies of their own, it is now. Each man is cal- 
led upon to do justice by his own efforts, to his 
own individual faculties —to form opinions and 
pursue a line of conduct for himself and not 
hide himself among the multitude, and be borne 
along with the crowd, as a feather on the tide. 
Bold and independent minds are needed, who 
can stand against the shock of multitudes, and 
be deaf to the voice of party. Such spirits are 
needed, for, now-a-days, both in politics, phi- 
lanthropy and religion, measures are carried for- 
ward too much by crowdings and huzzas. 
‘ Things go too much by noise and hurra,’ says 
a strong-minded inan, who has always thought 
and acted for himself: * the shout is raised, up 
with it, and up it goes: down with it, down it 
with it, and down it gues.’ 

Let each man be true to his own nature— 
let him feel that God has given to him peculiar 
faculties, and has placed him among peculiar | 
circumstances and opportunities; let him rise 
with his own God-given energy, and draw forth 


| Milman’s Poetical Works, 8vo 
| Bliiott’s Poetical Works, 8vo 
| Peyton’s Divine Catastrophe 
Shakspeare’s Poems, Aldine edition 
| Goethe’s Correspondence with a Child, 3 vols 12mo 
| Unitarianism Coufuted, 8vo 
} Campbeli’s Poetical Works, 12mo new ed tion 
Tne Court of James 1., by Dr G. Goodman 
| Glossary of Architecture, 700 wood Cuts, 2 vols 8vo 
| Statesmen of the Commonwealth of England, by John 
Forster, 5 vols , 
| ‘Turner’s Lives of Eminent Unitarians 
Whewell’s History of the Inductive Sciences &c &e 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE §& Co., 184 Washing- 
(on street. a22 


R. CHANNING’S WORKS.—The Works of Win 
' E. Chavning, containing his Discourses, Works on 
Slavery, Reviews §c &e. 4 vols L2me, 3d English edi- 
tion, Just received by JAMES MUNROE & Co. 
aug 22 
ISS HALE’S POEMS.—Just published sad for 
sale at ‘TICKNOR’S corner of Washington and 
School sts, Poems by Mary W. Hale, in 1 vol. 12mo., 
neatly bound in embossed cloth. aug 22 
TANDARD WORKS: FOR LIBRARIES, &e.— 
A complete assorument for sale at TI@KNOR’S, cor- 
ner of Washington and School streets, amoung which are 
good editions uf Encyclopedia Americana; ‘Tytler’s Uni- 
versal History; Gibbon’s Rome; Russell’s Modern Eu- 
rope; Scott’s, Cooper’s, James’s and Bulwer’s Novels; all 
the Eoglish Poets, English or American editions; Ir- 
ving’s Work’s, compleie, new edition; Burke’s Works; 
Shalispeare &e. 
All the new works of the day immediately received as 
above. aug 22 
UARTO BIBLES.—A lot of cheap Quarto Bibles 
received by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court st. 222” 
APT. MILLER’S LIFE OF GEN. H: : 
—The Story of the Life of Wm H. acy aiect 
by Capt Miller to his boys. 
For sale by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court st a22 
HEAP LETTER PAPER.—A good article of plain 
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these powers, and be worthy of his opportuni- 
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THOPEDIC INFIRMARY ,—for th, 
* ° s—for the 
J of Spinal Distortions, Club-Fect ete. Tr atment 
Ki treet, Boston. Patients from a distance 
acegmmodated with board in the immediate eight 
hood. JOHN B. BROWN, M.D. soeishbor. 
We the subscribers approve of Dr J. B. Rivers 
of an vetherat for the treatment of Sp nal Afle § plan 
Club-Feet, and other Distortions ef the human bone ts 
will aid him by our advice whenever called y ‘gciee 
John C, Warren, George Hayward, Edw. Re 
Jno. Randall, J. Mason Warren, John Jefer.. 
Homans, M. S. Perry, W. Channing 
Shattuck, Jacob Bigelow, Enoch Hale. V 
on Parkman, D. Humphrey Storer, G, 
Otis Jr., Winslow Lewis, Jr., J. H, . 
Warren, George B. Doane, John War. 
Bartlett, John Flint, J. V. C. Smith, 
The above Institution has now been in operatio 
two years. Lt this time, a largé number of mtd 
have been admitted, who were suffering under aliio pa 
ery kind of physical deformity, particularly curvatur, . 
the Spine and Club- Feet, of all variety and degree iad 
_ The plan of Treatment in this Infirmary is in conf 
ity with the most enlightened principles, which, in — 
tice, have been found so successful in the modern oo 
= Iustitutions of Europe. With what success aie 
ven atiended bere, may he kuow i by inquiring ofa las 
the regular surgeons or physicians of this city oad 
_ Boston, Feb, 22, 1840. 1 
ENKS & PALMER, Publishers and Booksellecs vs. 
Washingtou steet, Boston. Furnish Pcs "1 
ders, Towns, School Committees and teachers oe fais 
terms. J H JENKs., f 
june 6 G. W. PALMER. 


ANUALS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS—a hw 
.’ Ls — t a 
GREENE’S, 124 Washington street, may eva 


the following complete i 
m variety of M ; 
Schools, , od anuale for Sunday 


Allen’s Questions, Part I. 

do do ‘ Part IL. On the Gospels 

do do Part LI1. on the Acts 
0 do on Genesis 
The Geneva Catechism 
Worcester do 
Channing’s do 
Carpenter’s — do 
The Child’s First Catechism in Verse 
Parley’s Geography of the Bible 
—,* Natural Theolo 

do Child’s Buok on the S 
Barnes’ Notes &e sheets « . 
Books used in Devotional Exercises §c. 


The Boston $8 Superi 
e peor gees | school Hyam Bouk, by a Superin. 


Sacred Songs, by Mrs Follea 
A wget ook = Sunday Schools, containing forms 
o raye i ¥ 
wine r, and a collection of Hymos by Rev, Dy 
Just published a new Manual viz 
‘Sunday School Lessons’ Designed to provide both 
Teachers and Scholars with subjects for stady and con. 
versation. By a Pastor. Price 60 cents per doz. 


GREENWOOD’S HYMNS. : 

ENKS & PALMER have just published the thirtieth 
} Abpance nat ‘A yg pe OF PSALMS 4xp 

M! HRISTIAN % y 
>. Seuaeae ORSHIP,’ by Rev. F. W, 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns is universally ay. 
proved, by all persons who have examined it; and va 
given great satisfaction where it has been used, 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz.—King’s Chapel, (Rev, F 
Ww. P. Greenwood;) Hollis street Society (Rev. ry 
Pierpont ;) Second Society (Rev. C. Robbins ;) New 
South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Federal street Societ 
(Rev. Dr Channing;) Boston. Church of the Messiah 
New York (Rev. Dr Dewey;) Cambridge, East Cam- 
bridge, West Cambridge, Cambridge Port, Roxbury 
Milton, Dorchester, Chelsea, Marshifield, cman 
Brookfield, Brighton, Weston, Lowell, Lexington New- 
buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield 
Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Ashby, Andover Do- 
ver, Northboro’, Bedford, Ipswich, Greenfield, Beverly 
Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn Muse.— 
Portsmouth, Walpole, N. H.—Portland, Hallowell Au- 
gusta, Bangor, Castine, Me.—Hartford, Conn.—Provi- 
dence, Newport, R. 1.—Bratileboro’ Vt.—Richmond 
Va.—Savannah, Geo.—Mobile, Ala.—Alton, Iil.—St 
Louis, Mo.—Louisville, Ky.—and mapy other places in 
New England and the Southern and Western States. 
The book was enlarged upon publication of the sixteenth 
edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns. No fur- 
ther alterations or additions are contemplated. Societies 
end Clergymen are respectfully requested to examine this 
aollection, and those wishing copies for that purpose will 
be tere: gratis, by applying to the Publishers, Boston 
131 Washington street (up stairs.) ee 


ton street (up stairs. j6 
FASHIONABLE SHAWLS, RICH SILES, §¢. 
AT RETAIL. : 
Sees = nee Street, has jnst 
returned from New York, with an cle 

Ba brome oo ge consisting of Prank Suniel, 
inboro’, Si i Dama 

SHAWLS, ush, vf ringed sk and Velvet 

ich Figured, Corded Reps, Double Chain and Heavy 

PLAIN SILKS, of the heat atyles: changeable and single, 

colors, blue blacks, and beautiiul light shades. f 
PLAIN DRESS SATINS, blue blacks, jet, browns, 

ash, stone, drab, blue, pink, pearl and white. 

MOUSSELLINE DE LAINES and CHALIES, new 
styles. Lace Veils. Black and colored Alepines and 
Bombazines of the best make. 

Hand Spun Family Linens, very cheap. 

Linen Cambries and Hdkfs; Linen Lawns; white and 
colored Table Cloths, Damask Nankins, and other arti- 
cles at the lowest prices. 

QF The attention of purchasers is invited to this ex- 
tensive Stock of desirable New Geods. march 28 

JEW ENGLISH BOOKS,—received per Steamer 

Presidem, by C. C. LITTLE & J. BROWN, 112 
Washington street. tec: 
Rakes’ History of the Popes, translated by Sarah Austin, 

3 vols 

Miscellanies of Literature, by I, D’Israeli Esq., new edi- 

tion, Svo 

The works of Charles Lamb, new edition, 1 vol 

The porn of Christianity, by the Rev. H. H. Milman, 

”. VOois 

Howiu’s Visits to Remarkable Places, 8vo 

Alison on Population, 2 vols. 

Milne’s Poems, 2 vols. 

Plato’s Divine Dialogues. 

Tay lov’s Holy Living and Dying. 

Kollar on the Tusects injurious to Gardeners, Farmers, 
&e. translated by I. and M. Loudon, with notes by 
Westwood, 

a Lectures on the Literature of the age of Eliza- 
eth. 

Blaine’s Eneyclopedia of Rural Sports, &e. 

syron’s Life and Works, Marray’s Edition, 17 vola. 

W ilkinson’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyp- 
tiabe. 




















Barrow’s Sermons and Expository Treatises, 2 vols. 
The Naturalist’s Library, vol, 28. 
Fuller’s Holy and Profane State. §c. &e. &c. 

aug 29 


N EW BCOKS.—The Bowdoin Poets, edited by 
Edward P. Weston. The Boy’s Life of Harrison. 
Shetland and the Shetlanders, by C. Sinclair. For sale 
by S.G. SIMPKINS 21 ‘Tremont Row. aug 22 


rP\HE YOUNG MAIDEN.—By Rev. A. B. Muazey, 

author of * The Young Man’s Friend,’ &e. &e.— 
The following is extracted from a notice of this work in 
The Lady’s Book, by Mrs 8. J. Hale:— 

‘The book is good, very good. There has not, in 
our opinion, been one work on the subject betier deren. 
ing the favor of the public, with the exception of * Wom- 
au’s Mission.” We would commend this book of the 
Rev. Mr Muzzey,as one to be studied by those who 
would understand the ue sphere of woman,’ and the 
reasons for placing her empire at © Home.’ 

THE YOUNG MAIDEN and WOMAN’S MIS- 
SION, published and for sale wholesate and retail, by 
bl nara CROSBY & CO. 118 Washington street. 

Aug 

JRINTING. — Prices Revocen. —f R. BUTTS, 

Corner of Washington and School Streeis, over W. 
DD. ‘Ticknor’s Bookstore. Books, Sermons, Newspupers, 
Circulats, Billets, Posters, (large and small,) Cards, ba- 
siness aud address, printed as cheap and well as can be 
done in the city. Shop Vills, Hat‘ ips, Coucert Bills, 
(large au’! small,) Catalogues. Blanks, and every other 


kine of Book and Job Printing executed Cheap, Well, 
and Prowplly. 


y FAMILY OIL STORE. 
JE Subscribers would inform their friends and the 
, Public, that they have added to their Oil and Cancle 
Establishment, 109 State Street, a Retail Department, for 
the purpose of supplying families with pare Sperwaceti 
Oil, which they will warrant inal! cases to burn freely, and 
without crusting the wick. And they will send it to all 
parts of the city free of expense. 


ian I] CLAPP & PERKINS. 


ae . al 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 
BY PAVEl? hE EDS, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 

Terms.— Three Dollars, payable in six months, or 
Two dollars and fifiy cents, if paid in advance. 

To individuals or companies whe pay iy advance for 
live coptes, sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

- No subscription discontinued, except at the dis- 
cretion of the publisher, until all arranges are paid. 

All communications, as well as letters of business, re- 
lating to the Christian Register, should be addressed to 
Davip REED, Boston. 

MINOT PRATT, PRENTER. 
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